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T is always at Christmas-time that the patient’s visitors are the hearty type who has a way of knocking the bed without 
made specially welcome in hospital. As they walk up the knowing it, or those who really come to visit the patient so that 
ward to find their particular friend or relative, it seems that they can pour out their own troubles. 

they too are welcomed into the hospital family, They no longer But, whether they be good or bad visitors, they are all worried 
feel like strangers, or perhaps on sufferance, but know that they, _ people visiting a friend who is ill. Long after the nurse has cleared 
too, have a place in the ward, for, without visitors, Christmas day away the last vestiges of “ visiting day” and forgotten the 
would be a sorry affair. visitors’ existence, they in their own homes are perhaps still 
At other times of the year, the patient’s visitor may sometimes thinking about the ill friend and his relatives who may have 
feel that he has a high “‘ nuisance value.’’ Every nurse in the economic anxieties as well. 
ward should, at some time, be an ordinary hospital visitor, and The friend will inevitably ask: ‘‘ Will he be as well as he was 
know what it feels like to be just an outsider seeking entrance before; will he be able to support his family; will he be the same 
to the ward. Many of the visitors person after all this suffering ? ”’ 
travel long distances to see their iz Very often a few words from the 
my oo relatives and friends in hospital, and Hit nurse can ease the mind of the visitor, 
sia bed arrive very early lest they should miss who goes home less troubled. When 
ry 16m one minute of the limited visiting the patient is very sick, what a 
0 Matmj hours. The faces of some of them, difference it makes to the visitor to 
(§ who anxiously wait for the opening speak to the nurse and know that 
oon of the ward, tell a tale of suffering there is someone who understands a 
position? Which they too have shouldered, as little of the visitor’s suffering also. 
well as the patient. To the young The faces of visitors as they leave a 
a godm nurse, it may seem trivial that the ward are very expressive. In the 
at ‘cat 1 ward is opened five minutes late, but good ward, where someone has found 
“— to the visitor, the time of waiting time for a word with every visitor, 
accepdg seems infinity. there are no over-anxious faces as the 
% ~ To many a nurse it must seem that precious visiting time comes to an 
sh pa the ward work gets on so well until end; the visitor knows that she, in 
‘or pag visiting time comes and, then, during her own way has been of help to the 
100 wil! that hour, and after the visitors have patient and is therefore welcome. 
On-resic 
als om gone, the patients are, perhaps upset She has a tremendous part to play in 
. or distressed, and the orderly ward is the recovery of the patient. She is 
om 5 turned to disorder. the link with the outside world to 
(168 It is easy, as a nurse, to think of which the patient may soon be 
,8£5} the patients as ‘‘ our patients,” that returning or to which he eventually 
e belong to us entirely, and to forget hopes to return. 
and that they are people who really belong If we gain the cooperation of the 
Jospiul | tO their visitors, and are only lent to visitors they can play a tremendous 
img us to care for in their time of need. part in the recovery of the patient, 
,$885— There are even sisters of wards who for who wants to recover if he feels 
he Pal prefer to be off duty at visiting times that he is not needed in the outside 
iia =because of the “nuisance” of world ? However misguided, at 
(m visitors. Visitors are often over- times, may be the love and affection 
Ferd} anxious and ask foolish questions, of friends and relatives who fill the 
ate they fuss the patients, they bring In a Strange World ward on visiting days, they are 
8) tubbish into the ward, they create people as vital to the patient as are 
«wu noise, and they may seem altogether an upsetting influence to be the nurses and the doctors. However much the nurses strive to 
* | §=6avoided at all costs! But the understanding ward sister realizes bring the Christmas spirit into the ward, they cannot bring it 
sdeat,@ = that if she werea visitor, she too would be over-anxious, thirsting there alone, without the help of the visitors. Not only the patient, 
‘4 ‘0 know what could be done for her friend in hospital; and would but those who are near and dear to him must also feel that they 
AL not she, perhaps, be a little foolish too ? Even a doctor when he _ too have a place in the ward. 
is ill often forgets his knowledge of medicine in considering his 
me own symptoms, so the visitor, even though she may be a doctor . 
or a nurse, can no longer look at her friend from the detached, 
ate scientific point of Emotion becomes stronger than reason. Tce 
a a The patient needs visitors, but he knows only too well the : ; 
pool different categories into which they may fall. One may be an The Nursing Times wishes you happiness $ 
ife ideal visitor—not over-anxious to talk all the time, but someone ; : : 
«na =«Who, although quiet and unobtrusive, seems to leave behind him and goodwill this Christmas 
ns, a yvadiant personality and a stimulation that is hard to describe. 


Other visitors may be classed as the fussy, over-anxious type, or 
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Northern Ireland’s Achievement 

A DRAMATIC moment followed the presentation of purses for the 
Northern Ireland Royal College of Nursing Endowment Fund to 
Her Excellency Countess Granville, in Belfast last week, when Lt.- 
Colonel Neill announced the total amount so far received as 
£5,634 14s. 6d. ; of this figure £4,842 14s. had been presented that 
afternoon, and the long line of nurses and friends making the presenta- 
tions showed the wide interest the appeal had aroused. Among the 
nurses who presented purses were a number of student nurses, and of 
trained nurses from hospitals, maternity homes and nursing homes, 
a post-graduate nursing student from New Zealand, a district nurse 
and others in public health work, a private nurse and industrial nurses; 
Miss A. E. Musson, M.B.E., former Matron of the Royal Victoria 


TARGET OUTSTRIPPED 


Northern Ireland members of the Royal College of 

Nursing outstripped their first target of £5,000 for their 

Endowment Fund last week when they presented purses 

to Her Excelléncy, Countess Granville, achieving a total 
of £5,634. 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester at the Exhibition and Fair 
in aid of the British Limbless Ex-Service Men’s Association at St. James’s Palace, 
London. Below: the Duchess watches an ex-service man demonstrate 

his work of glass-blowing | 


THE PRESENTATION OF 
PURSES IN BELFAST 


Left: Her Excellency, Countess Granville receiving 
purses for the Northern Ireland Royal College of Nursing 
Endowment Fund in Belfast last week 


Below : Lady Granville (left) with Mrs. James Mackig 

arriving at the Orpheus Ballroom for the presentation, 

Members of the Nurses Council of the Appeal formed the 
the guard of honour 


(See also page | 102) 


Hospital, presented the amount raised by teas provided at the Grand 
Bazaar the previous week. Many friends had also contributed, as had 
a number of committees, clubs and firms. Some of the outstanding 
gifts were achieved by very small groups, such a the £560 raised by 
the staff of the Bangor Hospital of 50 beds. The industrial nurses 
of one firm had raised £417 and the Royal Belfast Hospital for Sick 
Children, £535. The friendly competition throughout the six counties, 
to make each contribution as great as possible, has stimulated immense 
interest and enthusiasm amongst not only the members of the Royal 
College of Nursing, but also friends, patients and colleagues in other 
types of work. With other events still to be held before the end of 
the year Northern Ireland can look forward to overreaching their 
first target by a wide margin. : 


To Help the Limbliess 


UNDER the patronage of Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Gloucester an Exhibition and Fair was held at St. James’s Palace, 
by gracious permission of His Majesty the King, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 7 and 8. This was in aid of the British Limbless 
Ex-Service Men’s Association, and the Exhibition gave an oppor- 
tunity for the public to see the beautiful work done by limbless men 
undergoing training and rehabilitation, who were here demonstrating 
their ability to fit themselves for a full and active life. The Fair 
was very well patronised, and there were many attractive stalls organ- 
ized by friends of the Association, many of whom are leading per- 
sonalities of to-day. The attractive wares displayed tempted the 
many visitors to buy Christmas gifts and good fare, and the stalls 
did a good trade. At the children’s party Father Christmas presided, 
and there were excited audiences for the Punch and Judy show. A 
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ial feature of the organization was a nursery where, for a small 
charge, children could be taken care of and amused under the super- 
vision of trained personnel during the two days of the Exhibition and 
Fair. In aid of the Association a cheque for £4,000, bequeathed 
through the Trust Fund of a wealthy American lawyer, was presented 
to Her Royal Highness. 


Queen Mary’s Gifts 

HER Majesty, Queen Mary, has again sent a box of lovely gifts to 
the Royal College of Nursing for distribution to sick and aged nurses. 
Each year through gifts to the Christmas tree and other donations the 
Royal College of Nursing sends a gift parcel containing half a dozen 
small presents of food and comforts to elderly nurses known to the 
College, whether members or not. Queen Mary’s charming persenal 
presents are included in the parcels with a note attached to Her Majesty s 
gift so that added pleasure is given to the recipients. Over 100 parcels 
are already packed and more will be prepared during the next few 
days. The response to the appeal for gifts was most generous, but 
further contributions of money will still be welcome. 


Scottish Nurse’s Appointment 


THE Right Honourable Arthur Woodburn, M.P., Secretary of State 
for Scotland, has appointed Miss E. W. Himsworth, R.G.N., S.C.M., 
Queen’s Nurse, Health Visitor’s Certificate, to be a member of the 
Scottish Health Services Council, on the resignation of Miss C. M. 
Keachie. Miss Himsworth has been appointed by the Health Services 
Council to the Standing Advisory Committees on Nursing and Mid- 
wifery, Local Authority Services and Health Centres, and to the Child 
Health Committee of the Council. Miss Himsworth is Superintendent 
Nursing Officer of Aberdeen Town Council, responsible for health 
visiting and midwifery services. Previous to her appointment to this 
position in 1946, she had served in the Queen’s Institute. Miss Hims- 
worth trained at the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, and subsequently 


At the Student Nurses’ meeting in the Cowdray Hall- Miss Y. Eldon, 
7 Chairman of the Student Nurses’ Association, took t e chair 


IN MALTA 


Her Royal Highness Princess Elizabeth visits the King 
George V Merchant Seamen’s Hospital, Malta: Left: 
Princess Elizabeth with Lady Louis Mountbatten (right) 
and Miss J. L. Ryde, Matron. Dr. Craddock, the Medical 

Superintendent, is walking with the Princess. 


Below : Her Royal Highness and Lady Mountbatten 
visiting a patient who has twins, in the Nurses of Britain 
Ward to which readers of the Nursing Times contributed 
£12,000. Miss E. A. Barrett, sister, is also in the picture 


undertook nursing and midwifery in Glasgow, Dundee, Greenock 
and Stirlingshire. She is well known to Scottish nurses and to those 
in the Public Health Section of the Royal College of Nursing, being 
until last year the representative of the Scottish Region on the 
Central Sectional Committee of the Public Health Section of the Royal 
College of Nursing. All will wish her success in her wide responsibilities. 


Student Nurses’ Association— 


AT an Extraordinary Meeting held in the Cowdray Hall last week 
the Student Nurses’ Association adopted a new constitution which, 
while strengthening the links with the College, makes the Association 
a legal entity. The inter-weaving of the College and Association is 
strengthened by provision for the appointment of three members 
(formerly two) of the College Council on the Association’s Council, 
and those members will act as before in an advisory capacity. The 
presence of College Council members at meetings of the Central Repre- 
sentative Council has always been of immense value to the student 
nurses in their discussions. The financial responsibility for the Assoc- 
iation has now been clearly defined by clauses dealing with the setting 
up of a Finance and Establishment Committee. Some such provision 
had been required with increasing insistency by the auditors for the 
past several years. In order to cover the transitory nature of member- 
ship of the Association, to provide for continuity of office and for 
adequate experience on the Finance and Establishment Committee, 
five of its members will not be members of the Student Nurses’ As- 
sociation, but will be appointed by the College Council, while the remain- 
ing six members will be student nurses. 


—Need for Changes 


OTHER factors necessitating changes in the old constitution were: 
(a) the decision to provide for Northern Ireland to elect its own Central 
Representative Council members and (b) the introduction of the National 
Health Act which, by doing away with different categories of general 
hospitals, outdated the existing regulations for nominating and electing 
candidates to the Central Representative Council. On the advice 
of the College lawyers the new constitution is worthy of an Association 
having a Royal President, and will allow for the Association’s future 
development. It is the intention of the Central Representative Council 
that the Association shall develop along lines appropriate to a respon- 
sible student organisation and shall cultivate professional consciousness 
by all the means within its scope. In the afternoon student nurses 
from all over Great Britain and Northern Ireland competed for the 
Cates Shield for speechmaking and a report of this pleasant function 
will be found on page 1123. - 
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In the early middle ages the herb garden, often attached to a clerical institution, played an important role in medicine. Above: an early German wood 


engraving of a herb garden. Figures in the foreground represent the madragore plant 


(Picture Post Library) 


THE RISE OF THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER* 


1.—Early Physicians, Barber-Surgeons and Apothecaries 


By DUNCAN C. L. FITZWILLIAMS, C.M.G., M.D., 


Ch.M., FAAS. 


Surgeon to Mount Vernon Hospital, and Consulting Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington 


N order to study the rise of the general practitioner, a subject 
in which the nursing profession should be interested and 
informed, we do not have to go far back in our history. 

Nevertheless it is as well to refer to the time before there was 
such a useful body of individuals. 

In the early middle ages there were few men who had enjoyed 
the university education of the day, and had studied the little 
that was known about medical art ; often they had travelled 
as a means of widening their out-look on life. They were the 
physicians. There was another and smaller group of men who 
practiced the art of surgery. They, as a rule, were not well 
educated, had not been to a university, and could not converse 
in polite Latin. They had learned their art in the best of all 
schools for surgeons, namely, the wars. Besides these two 
groups there was a third, the most numerous and most ignorant 
of them all, men who were primarily barbers, but as they per- 
formed minor surgery, let blood, drew teeth, and treated cuts, 
boils, and simple wounds, they were styled barber-surgeons. 

Besides these three recognised groups, there were hundreds 
of quacks, charlatans, and humbugs who employed charms, 
incantations, magic, and astrology ; there were also wise women, 
bone-setters, strolling surgeons and even specialists who treated 
hernias, eye troubles, and cut for stone. They, for many and 
excellent reasons, were here today and gone tomorrow. 

Such hospitals as existed in those days were all parts of eccles- 
iastical establishments, for hospitals were a purely Christian 
idea, copied and developed chiefly in the East by Arabs who had 
magnificent establishments, far superior to anything found 
anywhere in Christendom. In our clerical institutions were 

* The first part of an address given to nurses and medical staff of 
Mount Vernon Hospital, Northwood, Middlesex. 


congregated all those who had any claim to learning. Those 
were the only places that possessed collections of books and 
manuscripts. Here the inmates studied medical lore as it came 
down from the ancient fathers of medicine. As a rule there 
was a herb garden adjacent, and botany and materia medica 
were studied. So popular was the charitable side of these 
institutions that they ceased to be regarded with approval by 
those who governed the politics of the church. They were 
in fact looked upon as a snare of the evil one to distract attentioa 
from more celestial matters, and Bull after Bull was issued against 
the medical side of church life. No less than eight such Bulls 
were published between the years 1139 and 1247. Their very 
number shows that they were largely ignored by those to whom 
they were addressed. 


Papal Bulls 


In these hospitals the monks attended and treated the sick, 
injured and infirm, and performed the rough surgery of the time. 
In this they were assisted by the barbers who were an important 
feature of such establishments, especially after the edict of 1092 
which forbade monks to wear beards and introduced the tonsure. 
The most important of these Bulls was the famous one issued 
from Tours in 1163, strictly forbidding the clergy from shedding 
blood ; thus they were prohibited the practice of surgery. This 
injunction they appear to have obeyed, and surgery was turned 
over completely to the barbers, who gladly accepted what they 
must have recognized was a lucrative mode of earning their 
livelihood. 

In the twelfth century the trade guilds or companies began 
to be formed in the larger towns. In London the barbers formed 
one at a very early date, to protect themselves against any who 
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might wish to practice that profession while not belonging to 
their association. . They drew up their rules, looked after their 
aged members, saw each had the decent burial which was con- 
sidered most important, and promoted some social life among 
themselves. The Mayor and Corporation recognized them, 
granted them certain rights confirming them in their position, 
and they flourished. They soon became one of the largest, 
though by no means the most influential, of the City associations. 
They built their own Hall, and then petitioned the authorities 
to grant them a charter which was allowed in 1462 by Edward IV. 


The Guild Surgeons 


The second group we spoke of as surgeons, in contradistinction 
to the barber-surgeons, were not a numerous body, never more 
than 12 to 20 ; they had no Hall, no charter and never became 
rich as a body, whatever they did as individuals. Nevertheless 
they were influential and powerful, acted as consultants, attended 
the nobility, and ranked as superior officers in time of war, 
with the barber-surgeons under them. They were usually 
referred to as the Guild Surgeons ; they were given rights both 
by the Mayor and Corporation, and the King, granted armorial 
bearings and the privileges of heralds in time of war. There 
was fierce jealousy between the Guild and the Barber-Surgeons 
Company. The Guild by right of their superior position thought 
they were entitled to interfere with the latter, who held an 
entirely different view, and successfully defended the rights 
their Charter had bestowed upon them. 

In 1518, King Henry VIII founded the.Royal College of 
Physicians headed by Linacre. They were given the sole right 
of ordering medicines of any sort in the City of London and for 
seven miles around. They were jealous of their privileges, and 
prosecuted both the Guild of Surgeons and the Barber-Surgeons 
for any infringement of their monopoly. They also attempted 
to suppress quacks and humbugs, but these proved too numerous 


Above: The crest of the Apothecaries, with the rhinoceros, which symbolised 

medicine. Right: The crest of the Grocers, with the camel, which conveyed 

so many of their goods across the desert. The Apothecaries were incorporated 

in the Grocers’ Company until 1617, when James | granted them a separate 
charter (Picture Post Library) 


and elusive for them, and usually departed outside the seven 
mile limit where they were immune. 

In 1540, Henry VIII united the Guild of Surgeons to the Barber- 
Surgeons to form one company. The Barbers in future were to 
do no surgery and the Surgeons were to do no barbery. Their 
jurisdiction also was limited to the City and seven miles round. 
This company remained in being until 1745 when the surgeons 
began to find that the Barbers were a drag upon their social 
position, and after considerable bickering, they agreed to separate 
into two distinct companies. 

All through this period of 205 years there was a bitter war 
waged between the Physicians and the Barber-Surgeons Company, 
the former striving by every means in their power to keep the 
latter in thrall as an inferior body of men who should always 
be under their orders and at their disposal. They clung fan- 
atically to the dictum, laid down by Galen centuries before, 

t surgery was merely a method of treatment sometimes 
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employed by the physician. The physicians, therefore, were 
always trying to extend their powers in order to rivet their 
chains more and more firmly upon the surgeons, introducing 
Bill.after Bill in Parliament, or before the Star Chamber, to enable 
them to do so. These, however, were always countered by the 
surgeons insisting on the inclusion of a clause such as that the 
Bill should not interfere in any way with the rights and privileges 
of the Surgeons, thus nullifying the whole object of the Bill, 
which was then discreetly dropped or withdrawn. 


In the year 1617 another body appeared allied to the medical 
profession though not at first practising in it. This body was 
destined to have an important influence in shaping the future of 
the profession in this country ; it was the apothecaries. From 
“the time when memory runneth not ”’, to use an ancient phrase, 
drugs and articles of value had been imported into this country 
from the Mediterranean ports and middle east, whither they had 
been brought across the desert from the far east on camel-back. 
This trade had been in the hands of the Grocers’ Company, 
with whom were incorporated the Apothecaries. Though 
joined together they were in a sense separate ; the crest of the 
Grocers was the camel, the animal used to convey their goods 
across the desert ; that of the Apothecaries was the rhinoceros, 
signifying medicine. The two parts of the Grocers’ Company, 
one of the most ancient to receive its City Charter, were 
continually encroaching on each other and constant squabbling 
resulted. In 1617, therefore, the Apothecaries separated, 
and were constituted by James 1 into a separate society, with a 
charter of their own as the Worshipful Society of Apothecaries. 
They built their own Hall on the site of what had been the Black 
Friars Monastery before the dissolution of the ecclesiastical 
establishments throughout the land by Henry VIII, and though 
destroyed in the Great Fire of London, it stands on the same site 
today. 


Complex Prescriptions 


At first their duties consisted in making up the prescriptions 
for the physicians ; they therefore, worked in close cooperation 
with them. From this association they soon learned a good deal 
of medicine and how to treat diseases, as they knew what remedies 
the physicians gave in each case. It must be remembered that 
in those days the physicians knew very little of the causes or 
the pathology of diseases, and rarely made a systematic examina- 
tion of their patients. They indulged in much learned talk in 
Latin, interspersed with quotations from the ancient fathers of 
medicine, and doubtless impressed their patients. But the im- 
portant thing was what they did or what they ordered, and this 


(Continued on page 1109) 
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N the first eight months of their appeal for an Endowment 
Fund for the Royal College of Nursing in Northern Ireland, 
the nurses of Northern Ireland have outstripped their 

preliminary target of £5,000. 

The climax of this tremendous achievement was on Tuesday 
of last week, when Her Excellency, Countess Granville, at a 
delightful ceremony in the Orpheus Ballroom, Belfast, received 
the 72 purses containing the money raised by the individual 
and united efforts of the nurses and their many generous friends. 
The total announced after the presentations was £5,634. 


“It is a great day for our Royal College of Nursing in Northern 
Ireland,” said Her Excellency, after receiving the purses from the 
long line of nurses and friends, “the culmination of the first 
stage of the task the nurses have set themselves to endow their 
own headquarters. The truly magnificent sum collected shows, 
more than mere words, how grateful is the public for the care 
and skill of nurses, and its sympathy with a great scheme.’’ In 
whatever further efforts would be needed for the full target of 
£50,000, Lady Granville said, the nurses would have the sympathy 
and help of all. Her Excellency wished the nurses every success 
and congratulated them on theewonderful amount already 
achieved. 

Dame Louisa Wilkinson, President of the Royal College of 
Nursing, who had flown over from London to be present at the 


_ ceremony, expressed the nurses’ deep appreciation of Her 


Excellency’s very real interest in helping the nurses to establish 
their Royal College of Nursing in Northern Ireland. The British 
tradition of nursing was one of service to the patient and every- 
thing in its history had sprung from that basic ideal. To maintain 
that it was essential to meet the demands:of the present times 
with modern methods, and to equip nurses to be able to face 
future developments adequately. 


The scope of nursing had 
become immeasurably wider 
with the advance of medical 
science; there was no longer 
only the nursing of the sick 
to be considered but the 
great opportunities of pre- 
ventive medicine and _ re- 
habilitation, in all of which 
the nurse could play a vital 
part. Nurses must be ade- 
quately prepared for such 
work and each must be given 
the opportunity for living a 
satisfying life at her own level. 

“We know full well the 
work of reconstruction facing 
us,” said Dame _ Louisa 


Wilkinson,”’ and the organized 
nurses in the Royal College of 
Nursing have set themselves 
to face the immense tasks 
ahead of them.”’ 


The initial 
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NORTHERN IRELAND'S 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF 

NURSING ENDOWMENT 
FUND 


A Magnificent Start 


Above left: Her Excellency, Countess Granville receiving the purses for the 
Northern Ireland Royal College of Nursing Endowment Fund, which brought the 
preliminary total to £5,634 


Above: Left to right: Mrs. James Mackie, O.B.E., Chairman of the Appeal 

Council, Her Excellency Countess Granville, D.C.V.O., Patron of the Abpeal, Dame 

Louisa Wilkinson, D.B.E., R.R.C., President of the Royal College of Nursing, and 
Mrs. W. Topping, member of the Appeal Council 


project of £5,000 had been achieved but even greater efforts 
would be needed during the next few years. ‘‘ Nurses can do 
much; they have proved it,” said Dame Louisa, but they also 
needed assistance, and with Countess Granville’s sympathy, 
understanding and practical interest Dame Louisa had no doubt 
that the nurses of Northern Ireland would go forward to achieve 
their aims, doing essential work for humanity, and asking in 
order to give the more abundantly, to their community. As 
President of the Royal College of Nursing, Dame Louisa thanked 
Her Excellency for her great help, and wished-that success should 
7 crown the efforts of the nurses 
of Northern Ireland, whom 
Her Excellency was leading. 


Mrs. James Mackie, O.B.E., 
Chairman of the Appeal 
Council, Miss F. E. Elliott, 
Chairman of the Northern 
Ireland Committee of the 
Royal College of Nursing, and 
Matron of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Belfast, with Mr. J. 
McCombe, J.P., and 4 
guard of honour of the 
trained nurses forming the 
Nurses’ Council of _ the 
Appeal Fund, greeted Her 
Excellency on arrival. 


Also on the platform during 


Left : Miss M. E. Grey, secretary and 
organizer of the Royal College of 
Nursing in Northern Ireland 
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the ceremony were Mrs. W. W. Topping who thanked Mr. 
McCombe for his practical and generous interest in providing the 
beautiful hall for the ceremony, and inviting all the guests to tea, 
and Lt.-Colonel Neill, O.B.E., who announced the names of those 
presenting the purses, and the total sum achieved. 


A little patient from the Royal Belfast Sick Children’s Hospital, 
Sandra McAllister, presented Her Excellency with a silver Queen 
Anne lighter in a bowl of flowers. 


1921 — 1949 


HE story of the growth of the Royal College of Nursing in 
Northern Ireland dates from 1921 after the cessation of the 
Irish Board. A few enthusiastic individuals started work ahd 
were helped by a gift of £500 from the British Red Cross Society. 
In 1924a club room was opened in Belfast and a student nurses’ 
unit formed. The following year the Belfast Branch was estab- 
lished and the work of the College gradually developed ; money 
for scholarships was raised, post-certificate lectures organized, and 
delegates have represented the Branch at the Congresses of the 
International Council of Nurses in Montreal, Paris and London, 
and this year in Stockholm. 


In 1932 Northern Ireland was included in the northern area 
of the Royal College of Nursing through the area organization 
scheme. The first post-certificate course of lectures was held in 
1934 when 1,000 attendances were achieved, and subsequent 
courses attracted even larger numbers. 


A Public Health Section within the Branch was formed in 
1936, and a Sister Tutor Section in 1938, and in 1942 the London- 
derry Branch was formed. 


As the representation of nurses’ claims became necessary, 
memoranda were prepared by the College and submitted to the 
Select Committee on Health Services, and to the Ministry of 
Home Affairs urging the adoption of the Rushcliffe salary scales 
for nurses in Northern Ireland. 

In 1943 the Northern Ireland Committee was formed on which 
serve the four elected College Council members, a representative 
of each of the Sections, and of the two Branches, Belfast and 
Londonderry. 


A Five Year Grant 


The General Secretary of the Royal College of Nursing visited 
Northern Ireland in 1943 and in 1945, and in that year the 
establishment of an office and appointment of a secretary and 
organizer for Northern Ireland was made possible by the support 
from headquarters and by an annual grant for five years 
by the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust. , 

From that time the educational and professional association 
activities of the Northern Ireland office increased rapidly. An 
Education Sub-Committee was set up; further post-certificate 
courses were arranged, application was made to the Ministry of 
Health for grants toward the training of sister tutors, scholarships 
for health visitors were awarded, and a part-time course for 
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Left : the pleasant waiting room and library 


Below: an informal discussion: Miss M. H. Clarke, Assistant 
Secretary and tutor (fourth from the right) with some of the 
post-certificate students now taking the College Health 
Visitor’s Course in Belfast 


industrial nurses was arranged and the examination held in 
Belfast. 

Memoranda on the training of health visitors and on the supply 
and training of nurses were prepared and submitted to the appro- 
priate bodies. A nursing exhibition was held in Belfast and a 
Nurses’ Library was started at the Belfast Offices. 


Courses for Health Visitors 


In 1947 a part-time course for health visitors was organized 
and this was later followed by a full-time course. As a result of 
these post-certificate training courses available in Northern 
Ireland 133 of the 184 trained health visitors now working in 
Northern Ireland obtained their special qualification through 
the Royal College of Nursing in Northern Ireland. 

A number of'refresher courses have also been arranged by the 
College there for industrial] nurses, health visitors and nursing 
administrators, while the refresher course for ward sisters, held 
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one day each week has attracted 60 sisters from all over the 
province, even from the furthermost point—Londonderry. 

In 1945 the Ministry of Health of Northern Ireland was set up; 
previously the Department for Home Affairs had been responsible 
for health matters. County Medical Officers were appointed and 
there are now eight County Nursing Officers who are able to keep 
in contact with each other through their meeting eich month 
held at the Royal College of Nursing offices. 


The Public Health Section 


In the Public Health Section there is great activity and Miss 
Tarratt is hoping to visit the Section next year. The industrial 
nurses have been active recently and hope to form a group 
within the Section, and are looking forward to a visit by Miss 
Carol Mann, Industrial Nursing Organizer, in the New Year. 
They have been most successful in their efforts for the Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The Sister Tutor Section members from all over the country 
meet every quarter. Application to the Ministry of Health was 
made for grants for candidates wishing to take the training course 
for sister tutors. 

In 1948 the present offices were opened so that the Royal 
College of Nursing in Northern Ireland now has at 29, Wellington 
Place, beside the secretary’s office and pleasant library and recep- 
tion room, a lecture room for the post-certificate students, and a 
study or sitting room which can be used by other members also. 

This year has seen increasing development of the educational 


side of the work and courses in the teaching of parentcraft and 
in venereal diseases are in preparation for next year. 

Nurse representation has been achieved on all relevant com- 
mittees set up under the Health Services Act and a memorandum 
was submitted to the Ministry of Health on the Nurses Act. The 
College loses no opportunity in pressing for interchangeability of 
superannuation schemes. 

A representative from Northern Ireland attended the Inter- 
national Conference in Stockholm in June, and a Public Health 
Nurses Regional Committee in Northern Ireland has just been 
constituted. 


The most recent achievement is the formation of a Ward and 


Departmental Sisters’ Section within the Belfast Branch, and the 
14 units of the Student Nurses’ Association are vigorous and 
report good progress. 


Representing the Nurses 


The Royal College of Nursing in Northern Ireland can truly 
claim to represent the interests of the nurses to the authorities. 
The College was invited to appoint a nurse representative to 
serve on the Claims Tribunal established under the Health 
Services Act (Northern Ireland), and Miss M. E. Grey, Secretary 
and Organizer of the College undertakes this representation for 
nurses and midwives. The Northern Ireland Hospitals Authority 
works in close collaboration with the College. It has set up a 
pool of private nurses for employment as relief nurses in hospitals, 
following the memorandum submitted by the College, and the 
Authority received a deputation to discuss the matter. 

The need in Northern Ireland is not so much for nurses, as for 
suitable accommodation for nurses. Following talks with the 
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Above: a view of the Village of Gleno, County Antrim 
Left : looking across Glen of Ballyemore, one of the glens of Antrim 


Royal College of Nursing the Hospitals Authority has issued a 
directive to hospitals that where contractors were building 
suitable flats or houses near to a hospital, a number of these 
should be made available to the nursing staff, thus helping to 
solve the problem of accommodation and preventing the need 
for the building of large nurses’ homes. 

Local authorities have shown their appreciation of the facilities 
made available to nurses by the Royal College of Nursing by giving 
their staff leave of absence to attend post-certificate courses, and 
have paid the expenses of nurses in the different counties to 
attend conferences in London. 

All this activity is only possible with financial support. 
Knowing that the five year grant of the Nuffield Trust was due 
to cease in May, 1950, the College members in Northern Ireland 
decided to undertake the task of raising, themselves, an Endow- 
ment Fund to ensure the safe financial foundation for the work of 
the College. 


Towards the Goal 


In March of this year the appeal was opened by Her Excellency 
Countess Granville and the high target of £5,000 by the end of 
the year, adopted. 

Since then no one has been idle, sales of work, whist drives, 
fairs, and dances have all been used to raise the money. Much 
fun and tremendous hard work has been kept up incessantly and 
until Tuesday afternoon the question in every one’s mind was 
“Can we do it.”” The answer has been shown. The nurses of 
Northern Ireland have done it, with the help of their many 
friends, and, Mrs. Mackie, Chairman of the Appeal Council 
proposed, after the presentation of purses, that they 
should give themselves a week’s break after Christmas, and then 
start again towards the final goal of £50,000. 

Everyone will wish them congratulations and good fortune. 


Books Received 


Law Relating to Hospitals and Kindred Institutions.—By S. R. Speller, 
LI.B. (H. K. Lewis ; price 42s.) 

Textile Fibres and Fabrics.—By T. C. Petrie, F.C.S. (Published by 
the Trader Publishing Co. Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford Street, 
S.E.1, and distributed by Iliffe and Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, 
Stamford Street, S.E.1; price 10s. 6d.) 

Occupational Eye Diseases and Injuries—By ]. Minton, F.R.C.S: 
(William Heinemann Medical Books, Limited; price 21s.) 

A Handbook for Industrial Nurses.—_By M. M. West, S.R.N., S.C.M. 
(Arnold and Company; price Qs.) 

Nutritional Data.—Compiled by H. A. Wooster and Fred C. Blanck. 
(H. J. Heinz Company, P.O. Box, 57, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.) 


FILMS IN BRIEF 


‘“*Countess of Monte Cristo”’ 


This is rather a slight story as a background to spectacular skating by 
Sonja Henie and Michael Kirby. There is one lovely solo number. 
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1.—A Royal Card 


This Christmas Card is reprinted in the Nursing Times 


by gracious permission of Her Majesty Queen Mary, 


Patron of the Royal College of Nursing. Queen Mary 


used this as. her personal card last Christmas. The picture shows 
a part of the English scene at its best, and would make a special 


appeal to Her Majesty, who has always shown a great love for a garden. 4 


‘“‘Here is peace for ever new’’ 
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hristmas is the time that marks the greatest 
event in the history of the world for all 
Christian people ; an event that gave us 


a new signpost in Time that bears the legend : 
Anno Domini 


There are many traditions connected with this 


season ; some religious, some secular, and among 
these is the pleasant custom of sending greeting 
cards to friends and relatives. 

Last year over five hundred million cards went 
through the post, and every year the number 
seems to increase, for people welcome the 
opportunity of renewing friendly contacts at this 
season. This year, for the third time, there is 
a great demand for Mr. Churchill's paintings 
reproduced as Christmas cards. 


For Good Causes 


Many cards are specially designed and sold for 
charitable purposes, and this pleasant way of 
raising funds for a good cause is also increasing. 

During the war, in 1941, the manufacture of 
Christmas cards was banned, but the custom is 
now so much a part of our national life that many 
people made their own cards rather than allow 
such a time-honoured tradition to lapse. Apart 
from the lino cuts, water colours, and black and 
white drawings, there were some excellent war- 
time cards made with the aid of a pair of scissors, 
paste and pencils. 

In view of its popularity, it is surprising to 
find that the Christmas card is little more than 
a hundred years old, but it has a long line of 
predecessors. It was an ancient custom in Japan 
to send new year greetings to friends and 
relations : this took the form of the Suri-mono, 
a token of exquisite design in coloured metal 
with embossed surfaces. The Romans of imperial 
Below: drawing for a Christmas card by Fr. Holland ; 


proceeds from the sale of this card are for the building fund 
of the church of St. Thomas More, Sheffield 


Below : 


an artist's personal card : lino cut by F. Kreis 


| Reproduced by courtesy of the artist. 
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The ship has long been used as a symbol of hope and good 
fortune: Left: sailing ship on the North Sea; a 
Christmas card by F. H. Haagensen, painter and etcher 


. Below: another personal Christmas card by F. Kreis 
| Reproduced by courtesy of the artist | 
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days also sent greetings to their friends at the 
new year. These were usually small clay tablets, 
bearing pictures of garlands of flowers, cornu- 
copie and fruits, and the greeting they carried 
was similar to the one we exchange to-day : 
‘‘ Happiness in the new year.” 

‘Father Christmas ’’ seems to be a logical 
descendant of the medizval Lord of Misrule, but 
he has acquired benevolence and a bounteous 
nature with maturity. 

There are German examples of new year 
greetings from the earliest days of copperplate 
engraving. These usually show the Christ Child 
bearing the cross and a scroll that carries the 
legend: Ein gut selig jar (A blessed and happy 
year). 


Pagan and Christian 


The old pagan salutations at the new year 
became the Christian greetings at the celebration 
of the birth of Christ, but wishes for the new 
year are maintained in the double expression of 
good will: ‘‘ A happy Christmas and a prosperous 
new year.” 

The immediate predecessor of the modern 
card is apparently the ‘School piece’’ or 
‘Christmas piece,’’ which was popular in 
England in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. This was a sheet of writing paper 
decorated with a pen and ink design and with a 
copperplate heading. Scholars would hang their 
‘School pieces on the schoolroom wall for a 


Below: a view of Westminster from the river Thames : 
especially drawn for a Christmas card by F. H. Haagensen 
| Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, Limited 
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time, but, later, they were carried 
home to proud parents who used 
them to help decorate the house 
at Christmas time. The ‘* School 
piece’ was also proof to the 
parents of their children’s progress 
inthe art of writing, just as the 
hand-worked sampler showed the 
skill of a girl with her needle. 


3.—Popular Christmas Cards 
of Yesterday and Today 


|‘ is usually claimed that His Royal Highness the Prince Consort 
introduced the Christmas tree into England from Germany, 


and it is likely that he also encouragedthe popularityofthe 
Christmas card in this country, for the Prince was a personal 3 


friend of Sir Henry Cole, who initiated the Victoria and Albert Above : the first recorded Christmas card (1846) by J. C. Horsley (later R.A) 
es Commissioned by Sir Henry Cole 2 
|Copyright: by courtesy of Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, Limited | 
Left: a Mayfair shop: design for a Christmas card 
(By courtesy of G. Delgado, Limited, London} 
The coloured cards below, also the bells and the lantern on this page (details from Christmas 
cards) are reprinted by courtesy of Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, Limited 
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of Arts, others were men who later became famous 

- oe i as painters and illustrators. This period has definite limits, 
but, roughly speaking, from 1878 to 1888 are the most profitable 
years for the collector. 

In 1880 the firm of Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Son held an 
exhibition of designs for Christmas cards in the Egyptian Hall, 
London, when £500 was given 
in prizes. Commenting on O 
the exhibition, which was | 
judged by artists of renown, 
Mr. White made the cryptic 
remark: ‘the sale of the 
cards was in reverse ratio to 
Museum and became its first director, and who also com-_ their artistic merit.”’ 
missioned J. C. Horsley, Esq. (later R.A.) to design for him the Some of the earlier cards, 
Christmas card which is generally accepted to be the first one greatly treasured by Victorian 
issued in this country. The card is in the form of a triptych. children, had patches of thin 
The narrow side panels depict acts of charity suitable to the coloured paper at the back, 
season, and in the centre a merry family drinks a Christmas and when held up to the light 
toast: “A Merry Christmas and a happy new year to you.’ the pictured churches and A CHRISTMAS LANTERN 

The card appeared in 1846, but it was not 
until about 1862 that the custom of 
sending such cards obtained any 
foothold, and had it not 
been for Sir Rowland 
Hill’s penny post in 1840 
it is doubtful if the Christ- 
mas card, as we know it to- 
day, would have become so 
firmly established. 

Mr. G. White, writing 
about Christmas cards in 1884 
disapproved of abbreviations 
in the wording, and com- 
plained that the greeting was 
usually modified to “** A happy 
Xmas ‘"—with, or without the 
to you, 

However, the makers were 
anxious to encourage good work, 
for in 1882 one firm alone paid 
£7,000 during a single year for 
artists original drawings, and this 
was a considerable sum in those 
days. White himself was obliged to 
admit that for ten or twelve years the 
cards of prominent makers attracted : 3 greatest poet, for: 
the work of artists of repute ; some Ng eels “Health and all fair | 
of these were members of the Royal things.” 


cottages appeared to _ have 
coloured lights streaming 
through their windows. 
Other cards which were 
greatly prized were made on 
thin cardboard folded con- 
certina wise, and when pulled 
Out they made a perspective 
view, usually of some brightly- 
coloured scene, such as 4 
posting inn or hunting field. 
To-day, thanks the 
enterprise of the manu- 
facturers, there are 
cards for every taste; 
the popular demand is 

for old-time scenes of 
gaiety and good cheer, 

but there are also many 
claims for cards designed 

by artists of distinction 

and merit. No matter 
what the choice may be 

they all serve to carry 

the best of good wishes, 
expressed by England's 
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The Hall of the Worshipful Society of Apothecaries built on the site of the Blackfriars Monastery before the dissolution under Henry Vill. The original Hall 
as destroyed by the Great Fire but it stands on the same site today. Left: the beautiful staircase. Right: the entrance surmounted by the Apothecaries’ crest 


By courtesy of Country Life) 


(Continued from page 1101) 


ould soon be learned by the apothecary. In those days ‘of 
polypharmacy, where it was quite usual for the prescription to 
ontain as many as 20 ingredients, the trade of apothecary was 
RB very paying one. Some prescriptions contained as many as 
70 or more ingredients, often of a rare and disgusting nature; 
t was no wonder that the apothecary flourished and grew rich. 
As their knowledge increased, they were naturally consulted 
by friends or by the poorer classes who were unable to afford the 
puinea fees of the physicians. They were often prosecuted by 
he jealous physicians for encroaching on their rights, but it 
as found impossible to put a stop to the practice. 


Post-War Chaos 


During the Civil Wars the rights of the City Companies were 

possible to enforce owing to the turmoil from which the whole 
ountry suffered. During this time the position of the apothecary 
became more and more firmly established as the medical man 
0 the poorer classes. At this time also many of those licenced 
py the Barber-Surgeons Company joined the Society of Apothe- 
aries, and dispensed their own drugs which were supplied to 
hem by the Society, as in the case of their own members, at 
special rates. Any one who acquired a reputation did not con- 
ine himself to attending the poor only, but competed more and 
more openly with the physicians, in spite of the constant warfare 
waged by the Royal College. . 


By the time of the Restoration in 1660, the apothecary was the 
well recognized general practitioner, though he had as yet no 
egal position, nor had the opposition of the physician ceased. 
poon after came the plague of 1665, when the court and practically 
he whole of the upper classes, who could leave the stricken 
ity, abandoned it and fled to the country, and with them went 
he learned physician. There were, of course, notable exceptions 
Where physicians remained at their posts, but for the most part 
hey followed their patients. The plague affected chiefly the 
poorer classes about whose fate they were little interested. Thus 
he apothecary and the surgeon-apothecary were left in undisputed 
possession of the field. The next year the great fire destroyed 

large part of the City, and the rebuilding of the City took 
many years ; by which time their position was unassailable. 


Soon after this the attitude of the physician changed, and they 


even courted the attention of the apothecary. The leaders 
and court physicians, such as Radcliffe and Mead, seemed to 
woo them. They met them regularly in prearranged coffees 
houses at certain hours, both in the West End and in the City- 
and gave them advice upon their more serious and important 
patients without ever seeing the patient. This was done for 
half fees and every one was satisfied. If the patient did not 
improve, what was more natural than for the apothecary to call 
the physician in consultation to the patient’s house. What the 
leaders of the physicians did, we may be sure that the lesser 
lights did too. In this way quite lucrative practices were built 
up. 

The Royal College, however, was not going to capitulate 
without a struggle ; it still occasionally prosecuted the apothecary 
when it thought it could safely do so. About 1702 it prosecuted 
an apothecary, a certain Mr. Rose, for encroaching on the phy- 
sicians’ rights, and was astonished to find that for the first time 
in history the Society contested its right to do so. The Royal 


College went to law and the courts held that the rights of the 


physicians granted in the time of Henry VIII, 184 years previously, 
still held good, though obviously long out of date. The Society 
of Apothecaries held to the opinion that what was suitable 
for Tudor days was not applicable 200 years later, and took the 
matter to the House of Lords. 


Protecting the ‘Learned Physicians” 


In 1703 the Upper House laid it down that for the future, 
the apothecaries and surgeon-apothecaries had every right to 
diagnose, prescribe for and treat, all diseases, reversing the verdict 
of the lower courts. This verdict, however, made it clear that 
the ‘‘ learned physician ”’ still had the prerogative of being the 
only person who could charge for medical attendance on the 
sick, but the apothecaries could charge directly for all drugs 
that they ordered. Thus the long warfare between the Royal 
College of Physicians, the Society of Apothecaries and the surgeon- 
apothecaries came to an end. The Physicians however still 
had the right to prevent anyone else from acting as physician 
within the City limits and for seven miles round. 


Next Week: The Beginning of Medical Education and Cause Célébre 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FROM ODDMENTS 


By MARY L. STOLLARD 


even in these days of stern economy, 
and most of us have certain friends, 
chiefly among children and young people, 
to whom we would like to give pleasure, 
in the way of a gift. Money may be scarce, 
but with a little ingenuity we can contrive 
many attractive and useful gifts that cost 
practically nothing, and yet will give quite 
as much delight as any shop-bought article. 
Odds and ends of cotton, silk, and other 
materials accumulate, so get out your rem- 
nant bag and sort over the contents. It con- 
tains pieces of coloured linen, perhaps, left 
over from frocks. These will make charming 
handkerchief sachets. Fold them into enve- 
lope shape, bind with ribbon to match or 
contrast, embroider with coloured silks, and 
they will delight any girl, especially if a 
couple of handkerchiefs, made from odd 
squares of silk or cotton are placed inside. 
A larger piece of material would make a night- 
dress sachet in thesame way. An embroidered 
monogram is an attractive decoration, or 
flowers and leaves, cut from scraps of coloured 
linen, could be appliqued on with button-hole 
stitching. 


(CM even int must always be Christmas, 


Some Attractive Bags 


Half a yard of coloured linen will produce 
a pretty workbag. Double it, and work a 
bunch of gay flowers in the corner. Seam 
the sides, and gather on a wooden frame, 
which can be bought for a shilling or two at 
any fancy shop. You can paint or enamel 
it at home to match the bag. A narrow 
strip of linen, folded, and stitched round a 
piece of cardboard, will make a dainty needle- 
book to match. 


A similar bag can be made from cretonne, 
or a remnant of satin, and by the way, 
do not forget, when planning your home-made 
Christmas gifts, that patchwork articles of 
all kinds are very fashionable again just now. 
Patchwork is easy and most fascinating to 
do, and in this way, countless otherwise 


‘TLE 
Hospital’s Benefactor 


£3,000 was left to St. James’ Hospital, 
Leeds, and will probably be used for the 
nurses’ welfare. 
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‘* Merry Xmas ”’ Message 

A FRIENDLY greeting; ‘“‘Merry Christmas kids”’ 
was scribbled on a scrap of paper and sent to 
the Matron of Paddington Green Hospital 
with £53, a contribution from an unknown 
donor for the children’s Christmas party. 


Chapel Organ 

THE Church Burgesses of Sheffield, have 
given the Royal Infirmary a new pipe organ 
with electrical action. 


An Appointment 

Dr. J. O. F. Davirs, M.D.(Lond.), D.P.H. 
(Eng.), D.R.C.0.G., Deputy Senior Admini- 
strative Medical Officer, North West 
Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board since 
December, 1947, has been appointed Senior 


useless scraps of material can be put to ex- 
cellent service. 


Then many amusing presents can be con- 
trived for young children ; rag dolls can be 
made from old stockings and small pieces 
of gay material, balls and reins from brightly 
coloured wools, scrap books from pieces of 
brown paper secured at one side with ribbon. 
Toy animals of all kinds can be made from a 
remnant of serge or any other woollen material, 
using red flannel for the tongues and buttons 
for the eyes. Paper patterns, giving full 
instructions for the cutting out and putting 
together of such animals, can be bought 
for a few pence, and it is a good plan to use 
wool for the stuffing rather than sawdust, 
which is apt to work through the seams. 


A Doll’s Outfit 


All little girls love dressing and undressing 
a doll, so, if the price of a new one is pro- 
hibitive, why not make a complete outfit, 
including a night dress, for the one she already 
possesses. Pack it ina box, painted or covered 
with brown paper to resemble a small trunk, 
and add the doll’s initials in gold letters. 


An excellent rattle can be made from a small 
cardboard box covered with knitting or crochet 
in gay colours, with a few dried peas inside to 
make a rattle. One end should be finished 
off with ribbon and a couple of tinkling bells, 
the other can have for a handle a wooden 
peg wound round with wool to make it soft 
for the baby’s fingers to hold. Remnants 
of towelling can be transformed into bibs 
for toddlers, and these are quickly made, with 
a little button-holing round the edge in bright 
wools or silks to finish them off. 


For older people, covers for telephone 
books, blotters, and diaries can be contrived 
from odd strips of cretonne or satin ; remnants 
of linen can be converted into shoe bags, 
etcetera, scraps of brocade, velvet or fancy 
ribbon will make dainty evening bags, and 
pieces of huckaback make useful towels 


Administrative Medical Officer to the Oxford 
Regional Hospital Board to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Dr. G. C. Williams, 
O.B.E. 


A Group of Sixteen 

THE 16 hospitals in the Group administered 
by the Wolverhampton Hospital Committee 
treated 19,181 in-patients, and 117,997 new 
out-patients during the year ending June, 1949. 


Fire at West Suffolk General Hospital 

A FIRE breaking out in the centre block of 
the main building gutted the Pageant ward 
and caused additional damage to other wards 
and parts of the administrative offices. 


Manchester Professor Visits Italy 

PROFESSOR Crighton Bramwell, Professor of 
Cardiology in the University of Manchester, 
has arrived in Italy where he is giving lectures 
on the normal and diseased heart. 


A Healthy Sum 


A SALE of work organized by the student 
nurses of Kilmarnock Infirmary raised £200. 


Maintaining Recruitment 


The LivERPooL Regional Hospital Board 
have approved the acquisition of premises to 
provide additional accommodation for the 
Preliminary Training School in Warrington. 
They wish to maintain the standard of recruit- 
ment so that a group training Scheme may be 
implemented. 


Above: hexagonal shapes stitched together make 
most attractive patchwork mats. (Picture by 
courtesy of British Timken Limited F.B.C. Bulletin) 


if they are hem-stitched and embroidered 
at one end with a cross-stitch design. Cheap 
wooden clothes hangers can be padded, covered 
with silk or satin, and finished off with ribbons; 
shoe trees can be covered to match. 

Empty tin boxes can be. covered with 
cretonne to make biscuit tins for the bedside 
table. Use metal glue, and brush it on the 
tin before pressing the shaped cretonne into 
place. A narrow gold gallon, stitched to the 
edge of the lid covering, gives a neat finish, 
and the cretonne should be of a dainty pattern. 

A breakfast tray set, consisting of a tray 
cloth, tea cosy, egg cosy, and napkin, can be 
contrived from an odd yard or two of linen, 
embroidered with cross stitch in a contrasting 
shade. These, of course, are only a few sug- 
gestions of what can be done with odds and 
ends. 


Other Arts and Skills 

Tue Autumn Exhibition of the students and 
staffs of the United Birmingham Hospitals 
was opened recently. There were 175 entries, 
sculpture, oil and water colours and handi- 
crafts. The purely clinical subjects were 
barred. 


Co. Galway Achievement 

THE site for a new wing to the Franciscan 
Nursing Sisters’ hospital at Ballinasloe was 
blessed by Bishop Dignan of Clonfeit, and the 
first turf turned by Dr. Noel Browne. 


Heartening Figures 

Mr. George Isaacs, Minister of Labour, said 
recently that there had been a decline in the 
number of unemployed disabled people. Of 
the 900,000 in Britain 93 per cent. were in 
employment. 


Unstaffed Beds 

Mr. Gallacher, Member of Parliament for 
Fife West, asked the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, in the House of Commons recently, 
how many unstaffed hospital beds there were 
at the latest available date. Mr. Woodburn, 
Secretary of State, replied ‘‘ At September 30, 
1949, the number was estimated at 6,500. 


First Flight 

For the first time altitude therapy has been 
used by the Solomon Islands medical depart- 
ment to relieve six young sufferers of whooping 
cough spasms ; they cruised for an hour at 
an altitude of 10,000 feet over the Pacific. 


Nigel 
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Nigel Stock as ‘* Tony Lumpkin” gives voice at the Three Jolly Pigeons; a scene from the colourful 


She Stoops to Conquer 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
(New Theatre) 


GoLpsMITH’s delightful comedy appears 
again, but this time with an entirely new 
production by Michael Benthall. The scenery 
and costumes, designed by Alan Barlow, are 
copied from the water colours of Thomas 
Rowlandson. They are almost a caricature of 
a caricaturist’s art, lending a slightly precious 
air to the whole performance. It is, however 
a live performance. Kate is intelligently 
played by Diana Churchill and Michael 
Redgrave makes a most convincing Marlow, 
with just a touch of stammer in his speech. 
Yvonne Mitchell makes a delightful Constance, 
well matched by Nigel Stock who is an 
energetic Tony Lumpkin. Mr. Hardcastle is 
well-played by Miles Malleson and Angela 
Baddely makes a good adoring mother in her 
Mrs. Hardcastle. This is certainly an interest- 
ing production. 


BLACK CHIFFON 
(Westminster Theatre) 


_ ANYONE who has been worried about the 
influence of the psychiatrist in legal circles 
Should go and see Black Chiffon. Here is a 
very plausible case for redeeming Mrs. Christie 
(Flora Robson) who in a wild vagary ‘‘ shop- 
lifted’ a black chiffon nightdress. This 
fearful action happens at a most inconvenient 
time, only three days before the family 


John Clements portrays the swaggering ‘Francis 
Archer” in The Beaux Strategem 


wedding. With Mrs. Christie's impending 
wrench from. her only son, the psychiatrist 
(Anthony Ireland) has the situation well in 
hand for the court case the day before the 
wedding. The whole action takes place in 
three days and gives a striking picture of 
family tension and the problem of whether or 
not to make someone’s private life, public 
property. Thea, the married daughter, is 
beautifully acted by Rachel Gurney and Mr. 
Christie, the unfeeling father, is very con- 
vincingly played by Wyndham Goldie who 
gradually lets a glimmer of feeling into this 
character. Flora Robson, as the mother is 


A tense scene from Black Chiffon, with left to right : 
Wyndham Goldie, Rachel Gurney, Flora Robson 
(seated) and Owen Holder 
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A SHOW FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


superb, and we feel, like the psychiatrist, that 
we are “ at her feet.’’ 


THE LADY’S NOT FOR BURNING 
(Globe Theatre) 


THE comedy by Christopher Fry is com- 
pletely satisfying and should undoubtedly be 
on the Christmas theatre list. It is about a 
soldier who falsely confesses to murder because 
he wants to die, and who meets a lady who is 
running away from death. Mr. Olive Messel, 
who created the dresses, made good use of 
effective colour and design to enhance the 
loveliness of the women and the rather 
arrogant good looks of the young men. His 
setting of a room in the house of the Mayor of 
Cool Clary, a fifteenth century market town, 
is effective in its simplicity. John Gielgud, as 
Thomas Mendip, a discharged soldier plays his 
part with an ingenious “‘ rose nodding in the 
window ”’ manner, which enriches the quality 
of his acting. Harcourt Williams, over- 
whelmed with a bad cold, flutters round his 
responsibilities like some whimsical creature 
from one of his own fairy stories. Into this 
scene is flung Pamela Brown as Jenn 
Jourdemayne, a most bewitching witch, who 
is pursued by a mob. The cast is excellent, 
the timing is perfect, and every member waits 
for his laughs, of which there are plenty. The 
dialogue is nicely blended with old fashioned 
fun and modern wit, and the play is so full of 
the unexpected that it is not surprising, in the 
end, to find that the gentleman was not for 
hanging or the lady for burning. 


ON MONDAY NEXT 
(Comedy Theatre) 


THE audience look in at a rehearsal of the 
show which a repertory company hope to put 
on the following week: ‘‘ on Monday next.” 
People who are going about their daily 
business, thinking they are unobserved very 
often do funny things, and, this is the main 
idea of the play, which is put over effectively 
and with great humour. Henry Kendall, the 
producer, has a harassing time conducting the 
rehearsal, seeing men about cats, and nuns 
about something else, and dealing ruthlessly 
with the poor author (Richard Goolden) who 
trails after the producer. when he is not 
closeted elsewhere rewriting the play to order. 
The producer wastes so much time telling 
everyone else they are wasting time that no 
one is sorry when he nearly kills himself. Olga 
Lindo as Maud Barron, the character actress, 
mothers an excellent and lively cast; they are 
all most human and natural—and extremely 
funny all the time. 


THE GOLDEN DOOR 
(Embassy Theatre) 


THERE is no doubt about the quality of this 
play : it is excellent. The author has not soft- 
pedalled any of her lines, they are all full and 
strong; rich in humour, courage, love and 
sorrow. The action takes place in Becky 


Felderman’s House on Lower East side of New 


York. The time is from December, 1910 to 
November, 1931, and within that period we 
see the repercussions on respective members of 
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her family of a local disaster—a fire in a 
clothing factory, and the 1914 to 18 war. 

The cast play as a team and in their own 
parts they are al] outstanding. Praise must 
be given to Robert Mitchell for some very 
delicate direction, particularly in the scene 
where Harry Engel (Leonard Sachs) stands in the 
doorway holding his fiancee’s ring while it 
glints in the light telling its dread message to 
the family. Further praise is due to Lily Kann 
for her fine playing of the mother, who 
managed to look dignified even when wearing 
the hideous fashions of 1918. The youngest 
of the team (Malcolm Knight) played the 
double parts of a shy young lad in 1910, anda 
pert know-all young American of 1931; the 
contrast was excellent. Equal honours go to 
the rest of the company who carry this play 
through so well, taking the audience with them 
all the way. 


THE BEAUX-STRATAGEM 
(Lyric Theatre) 


GEORGE Farquhar wrote this happy piece of 
light-hearted nonsense in 1707, and to-day, 
when lightness of heart is a rare and precious 
thing, it plays to enthusiastic audiences. It is 
utterly artificial and utterly charming, pure 
theatre, elegant and absurd. Kay Hammond 
as the amoral sophisticated Mrs. Sullen is a 
beautiful woman and her loveliness is enhanced 
by the costume of the time. John Clements 
matches her as the handsome, cynical Archer, 
with just the right amount of masculine 
“ swagger.’’ Gwen Cherrell as Cherry, the 


landlord’s daughter, does a pretty piece of . 


acting, and David Bird as Boniface, the 
landlord in league with highwaymen, is a 
convincing and likeable old rogue. 


HER EXCELLENCY 
(Saville Theatre) 


WHEN Miss Cicely Courtneidge becomes Her 
Excellency and makes an unexpected visit to 
the British Embassy at San Barcellos a 
sophisticated audience expects some fun. It 
is not disappointed. Her Excellency is 
determined to bring home the Sunday dinner 
to the British housewife, which involves a good 
deal of intrigue and misunderstanding, which 
especially involve the meat king (Austin 
Trevor) and his daughter (Sandra Martin). 
But all comes right in the end to the tune of a 
song that is almost bound to be one of the 
season’s popular airs (‘‘Sunday morning in 
England ’’). The dresses, the dances and the 
settings are all a delightful part of an excellent 
show. 


WORM'’S EYE VIEW 
(Whitehall Theatre) 


Tus truly funny play is now almost old 
enough to be ranked as a period piece. It has 
been running over four years, and more than 
1,500 performances have been given. The 
action and the dialogue run as crisply as ever, 
and the laughs are long. Besides the comical 
situations, which really might occur when lads 
from the Royal Air Force are billeted ona 
heartless landlady, there are human, kindly 
touches that are often true to life, and since 
people like to see themselves portrayed on the 
stage perhaps this is one of the secrets of the 
play’s popularity. Jack Hobbs as the kind- 
hearted ‘‘ Pop’’ and Ronald Shiner as the 
amazing R.A.F. spiv give outstanding touches 
to the performance. 


OKLAHOMA 
(Theatre Royal, Drury Lane) 


THIS musical play was reviewed in the 
Nursing Times Christmas number last year, 
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Above : Paddy Stone (centre) with the sword dancers in a stirring scene from the Prince Littler production 
Brigadoon which is playing to enthusiastic audiences at His Majesty’s Theatre. 
especially suitable for the Christmas Season 


Above : Kay Hammond as ‘Mrs Sullen,” plays 
opposite John Clements in The Beaux Strategem 


and the show is still on. The music, the dresses 
and the settings are as fresh and colourful as 
ever, and this gay and tuneful show will 
undoubtedly be “‘ good box office ’’ for a long 
time to come. | 


THE CROOKED BILLET AND 
ALADDIN 
(The Bedford) 


Until December 21 the famous comedy- 
thriller The Crooked Billet by Dion Titheradge 
is playing to an appreciative audience, and 
on December 21 Blanch Littler presents 
the pantomime Aladdin, which will play for 
a month with two performances daily, at 
2.30 and 7 p.m. The stars are Brian Michie, 
Charmaine Innes, Cliffe Weir, Slim Allan and 
the Sherman Fisher girls. 
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This colourful show is 


DAPHNE LAUREOLA 
(Wyndham’s Theatre) 


WE have learned to expect superb acting 
from Dame Edith Evans in her particular kind 
of part, in, for example, Restoration Drama or 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. Here we see her 
as a superb actress in that she has been able to 
interpret quite a different kind of role with 
great expertise. As Lady Pitts in James 
Bridie’s new comedy she plays the charming 
wife of Sir Joseph, charming but for an in- 
convenient little weakness ffor alcohol. 
Amnesia during drinking bouts causes her to 
lead a Box and Cox existence in which charm 
and a quick wit enable her to deal with 
situations which she has created but of which 
she has absolutely no recollection. Felix 
Aylmer as Sir Joseph Pitts, her husband, 
gives a quiet but flawless performance as an 
aged gentleman contentedly losing his grip on 
life. The plot is fragile and the growing 
reputation of this play depends on pure acting, 
as Bridie with his great theatre sense intended 
that it should do. This is also true of all the 
supporting cast whose performance is effortless 
and true. This is quite one of the most 
outstanding productions of the London stage 
this year. 


Above: Dame Edith Evans bewitches the serious 
young Pole (played by Peter Finch) in a scene from 
-Daphne Laureola 
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BOOKS TO READ AT 


CHRISTMAS TIME 


Roses 
By Bertram Park, O.B.E. (Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Limited ; price 10s. 6d.) 
This is a book by an expert—the author is a 
vice-president of the Council of the National 
Rose Society and has been awarded the 
Society’s challenge cup for the best bloom 
exhibited by an amateur—but it is written 
simply, for anyone who would like to grow 
roses. The conclusions of years of patient 
study are set out so clearly that anyone with 
a bit of garden will be tempted to order some 
roses at once. The author is a professional 
photographer, and his photographs will make 
the temptation irresistible. 


Rural Crafts of England 

By K.S. Woods. (George Harrap and Company, 
Limited ; price | 5s.) 
Blacksmith, potter, wheelwright, tanner, 
turner, basketmaker, builder, thatcher—we 
are a nation of fine craftsmen, and wherever 
we look in our older towns and villages we shall 
find the patient, exquisite work of our ancestors 
and those of our contemporaries who are lucky 
enough. to be able to follow in their footsteps. 
This book illustrates a thousand and one details 
in the everyday things we meet, and it restores 
a pride in the achievements of British workmen, 


Below: Penguins: from Drawings at the Zoo by 
Raymond Sheppard, F.Z.S. 


which may have been diminished in these days 
when it is so fashionable to estimate work in 
terms of output per manhour. The book is 
crammed with photographs of work and tools 
and individual craftsmen. It would be 
especially interesting to anyone who has 
acquired a special manual skill, or it would 
make a good present for an intelligent older 
boy who likes to know how things work, and 
why. 


Portrait of Elmbury 

By John Moore. (Messrs. William Collins, 
Sons and Company, Limited, 14, St. James Place, 
S.W.I ; price I2s. 6d.) 
Whenever a nostalgic town-dweller dreams of 
England he sees it not as rows of grimy houses, 
noisy traffic, and alien people, but as a country 
of streams, green pastures, and a friendly 
people, with, perhaps, more interest than 
necessary in other peoples’ affairs. Elmbury 
may not be everyone's village, but in reading 
this book. the spirit of the West of England 
countryside is recaptured, and one’s own 
familiar, well loved landmarks and people are 
woven into the tale. 


Craftsmen all: an anthology 

Edited by H. H. Peach, with a foreword by 
Frank Pick, late Chairman of the Council for Arts 
and Industry. (Dryad Press, Leicester ; price 6s). 


This is not a book on things to make and how 
to make them, but a record of delight in good 
craftsmanship wherever it is to be found. 
Daniel Defoe (1724) is quoted on the manu- 
facture of Witney blankets, saddles and steel 
chains for watches; William Morris (1893) on 
country crafts of the middle ages, and I. F. 
Grant, (The Times, March 18, 1924) on the 
old Berkshire craft of trencher turning. Many 
other crafts in different periods are dealt with. 
The book is beautifully printed and bound, 
but there are no illustrations. 


Men Before Adam 
By Anne Terry White. (Robert Hale, Limited, 
18, Bedford Square, London, W.! ; price I2s. 6d.) 


This is a testimony of experts on the creative 
evolution of man. It is written in easy, 
straightforward language for men and women 
who are not experts but who are keen to know 
the findings of pioneer thinkers in the realm 
of anthropology. In this book the reader will 
find records of the life and work of Darwin, 
Huxley, Falconer and Prestwich, and many 
others who have helped to unfold the amazing 
secrets of the past. : 


Follow Me 
By Frances Pitt. (Lutterworth Press ; price 6s.) 


Frances Pitt’s animals need no introduction, 
and here she has “ done it again.’”’ This is a 
book for children, but, like so many good 
children’s books, it is interesting reading for 
grown-ups; especially if the facts are new to 
them. 
Cicely Englefield) are remarkable as many of 
the subjects are very shy animals. 


A Wind in the West 
By Elizabeth Coxhead. 
price IOs. 6d.) 
Sunay, an island in the Western Hebrides is 
bought as an experimental farming island by 
Alexander Sarratt, a brilliant young scientist. 
Ten other people from varied walks of life 
share in his adventure. Not until the island 
is. left to Alexander and Maggie does it cease 
to be a convenient background for the novel 


(Faber and Faber ; 


and become the inspiration and materialization | 


of an ideal started by a vision of an island 
secure and safe in a sea of water. An 
enthralling novel for all who build castles in 
the air. 


The photographs and drawings (by — 
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Some studies of Polar bears from Drawings at the 
Zoo by Raymond Sheppard, F.Z.S. 


Drawing at the Zoo 

By Raymond Sheppard, F.S.S. 
Limited ; price 3s.) | 
This book, one of a ‘‘ How to Draw ”’ series 
by well-known artists, will please an amateur 
or professional artist, a child, or anyone who 
loves animals, and anyone who delights in the 
grace and pattern in things seen. 


Conference at Cold Comfort Farm 
By Stella Gibbons. (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) 

Readers who met the Starkadder maidens and 
brethren in ‘‘ Cold Comfort Farm ’’ will rejoice 
in this record of events at Cold Comfort during 
the Second Dark Ages, but it will be hard for 
them to recognize the old scenes, now given 
over to Existentialists, International Thinkers, 
Transitorist Craftsmen and the like. Lytel 
Scullerie, Greate Kitchene and the Lytel Stille 
Room are new labels for old haunts, but the 
menfolk retain the same dour outlook on life, 
and Reuben would “ liefer lie cold an’ mort- 
some out on Ticklepenny’’ rather than 
unswear his oath. This makes things difficult 
for Robert Posse’s child, Flora—the one sane 
person in a delightfully mad world, but in the 
end Harkaway, Caraway, Luke and Mark 
return from far places and immediately take 
over. They make a bonfire of the precious 
Welsh dressers, the samplers and the wrought 
iron work, and on the last page Cold Comfort 
comes into its own again. 


The Green Orchard 

By Maura Laverty, illustrated by A. A. Mason. 
(Longmans Green and Company ; price /0s. 6d.) 
This book would be a delightful present for a 
young friend or relative. It is the story of a 
little black cat who had the misfortune to live 
with people who “ didn’t like cats.’’ Tinkler 


(The Studio 


A delightful sketch 
from The Green Or- 
chard by Maura 
Laverty 
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tried hard to overcome their prejudice, but in 
the end there was nothing left for him to do 
but to run away. Everything comes right in 
the end, after many adventures—which are 
beautifully illustrated in black and white. 


A Pictorial Gospel 

By Eliot Hodgkin. (Victor Gollancz, Limited, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2 ; price 12s. 6d.) 
The usual objections to pictorial gospels cannot 
be urged against this “life of Christ in the 
works of the old masters ’’ (on the right-hand 
pages) ‘‘and the words of the gospels’’ (on 
the left-hand pages). This is more than a mere 
collection of stories about Jesus: the text of 
the Authorised Version (reproduced without 
comment or light-hearted deletion) is carefully 
arranged to tell the whole story of the life and 
to illustrate the main aspects of the teaching. 
For his beautifully-reproduced illustrations, 
Mr. Hodgkin has cast his net wide, and the 
result is not only astonishing variety but 
astonishing freshness. 

There are a few occasions when we feel that 
the illustration casts very little light on the 
text, and others when the work selected seems 
somewhat inapt. We may also wonder why, 
if Ford Madox Brown is allowed among the old 
masters, a wider representation of more modern 
painters was not given. But these are only 
incidental criticisms. Mr. Hodgkin is to be con- 
gratulated both for his care and reverence with 
regard to the text, and his boldness and 
vigour in the choice of illustrations. 


Bend of the River 

By Godfrey Winn. (Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Company, Publishers, Limited, Stratford Place, 
London, W.I ; price 12s. 6d.) 
At forty years of age—‘‘ the bend of the river,”’ 
—Godfrey Winn is a first class journalist; 
writing’ about things the ordinary man and 
woman want to read‘about. He says that the 
two English speaking countries, Britain and 
America, must remain more than _ surface 
friends if there is to be any hope of lasting 
peace in the world, and in this book he has 
made an excellent contribution to friendship 
and understanding. The book contains brief 
but forceful pen sketches of people well-known 
and almost unknown. There is an especially 
fine impression of Mr. Winston Churchill and 
his ‘infinite charitableness’’ towards his 
friends and fellow politicians, who treated his 
private and public warnings before the war as 
a sort of hardy annual joke. The cover of the 
book is. beautifully illustrated with the 
reproduction of a painting of Grovers Island 
from Richmond Hill by Walter Sickert, R.A. 


The Scissorbill Bird 
By Louise Selworthy. 
price 6s.) 
This is a book for children up to ten, and for 
everybody interested in keeping children 
moderately quiet but happy on, say, a wet 
afternoon, or during convalescence at home or 
in hospital. It is a simple fantasy built round 
the making of bright, paper cut-out pictures. 
From the point of view of nurse or parent, the 
mess involved is much less than that with 
paint or crayon, and more easily cleared up. 


(The Dryad Press ; 


Above: an eighteenth century print of Edinburgh Castle; in his book: Britain—the key to World Histony, 
the author seeks to prove that the rock on which the castle stands was the original site of the City of Zion 
or the citadel of Jerusalem 


From the child’s point of view the technique 
is much easier and more satisfying; the 
picture in clean, gay colour is much nearer to 
the original bright conception. We all 


~, 


remember the frustrations of trying to express 
a picture which glows so clearly in the mind, 
through the difficult medium of water colour 
where all the colours run into one another 
with dismal result. 
Modern Patchwork : Craft for All Series 
By Margaret Agutter. (Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Limited, London ; price 5s.) 
The art of patchwork has grown up: it is no 
longer confined to tea cosies and cushions, or 
even to cottage bedspreads in crude gay 
colours, stitched in a variety of shapes. There 


CHILDREN 
AT 
PLAY 


Above centre: Hop-scotch; 
a sketch by Hugh Thomson 
) 


These sketches are three of the 

numerous delightful illustra- 

tions in Children’s Games 

Throughout the Year by Leslie 

Daiken, which is reviewed on 
this page 
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Left: playing Forfeits; Right: i 
the hoop bowling season el 
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(By courtesy of Picture Post) 


is more symmetry in the modern designs, ang pgs je 
greater discrimination in the grouping of 
colours and materials. The coloured frontis 
piece of the book shows a veritable “ coat of 
many colours ’’ in a delightful housecoat made 
in patchwork. There are many helpful 


illustrations in black and white by the author. Ac 
Britain—the key to world history 

By Comyns Beaumont. (Rider and 
47, Princes Gate, London, $.W.7 ; price 2ls.) ane 
This is a fascinating but most controversid| el 
book which will make a special appeal to those ea 
who love the British scene—and who like te Sane 
unravel a mystery. The author presents much lished 
evidence for his theory that Britain is tha 7);.; 
scene of Biblical history, and his thesis is built and oc 


up in a very scholarly fashion. Readers ma both 


not be prepared to accept the author's co hospit 
clusions, but they will find much to stimulseg oof 
thought and discussion. from 


Children’s Games Throughout the Yer§ Franc 

By Leslie Daiken. (B. T. Batsford, Limite Dulwi 
15, North Audley Street, London, W.! ; price 18} 
This is a most delightful book for adult, 
though it is probable that many older childret 
would also enjoy it for its entertainment vali 
its numerous and attractive illustrations, aM 
especially for its historical interest. There a 
special games for every month throughout 
year, and each one of them, from ludo t 
shuttlecock, and from fives to skipping 
described in fascinating detail. Readers ms 


(Continued on page 16 
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Above: Miss K. E. Hitchfield, of Crayford, 
Kent, Queen’s Nurse of the district for 28 years, 
has just retired. She is 69 years old, and started 
her career in University College Hospital 48 years ago 


CAMBERWELL HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


Accent to-day is on the need for the nurse 
to know about her own hospital and its place 
in the Health Service. It is also of equal 
importance that the general public should be 
kept informed on the proceedings and the 
general administration of the hospitals in their 
areas. To this end the Camberwell Hospital 
Management Committee have recently pub- 
lished their annual report, July, 1948 to 1949. 
This is a well presented booklet, easy to handle 
and containing facts and news which concern 
both staff and patients, from all the seven 
hospitals administered by the Committee. The 
cost is sixpence, and the report is obtainable 
from the Secretary, A. Berger, Esquire, St. 
Francis Hospital, Constance Road, East 
Dulwich, S.E.22. 


About 


Ourselves 


Rotherham Re-union 

The first reunion of former nurses of the 
Rotherham Moorgate General Hospital since 
1938 was held recently. Mr. A. R. Martin, 
chairman of the Rotherham and Mexborough 
Hospital Management Committee, presided 
and his wife presented medals and certificates 
to five staff nurses successful in their final 
State Examination. The nurses were : M. 
Fowler, T. Ward, E. Cooper, V. Burrows and 
M. F. McLernon. Dr. T. V. Griffith, medical 
superintendent of the hospital, spoke at the 
reunion and said he was indebted to the staff 
of the past for the building up of the hospital 
to what it was to-day. 


Industrial Nursing Scholarship 

A further number of scholarships have been 
offered to State-registered nurses, to enable 
them to take a training course in industrial 
nursing, either at the Royal College of Nursing, 
London, or at the University of Manchester. 

The following candidates have been awarded 
scholarships as a result of their interviews 
with the Sectional Panel appointed by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service :— 

Miss K. E. Alderson, junior ward sister, 
Orthopaedic Hospital, Pyrford, Surrey ; Miss 
M. J. Burt, sister; Miss M. V. Cochrane, 
sister ; Miss K. C. Gallaher, sister, Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited, London ; Miss 
E. Isherwood, sister in charge, Mildmay 
Maternity Home, London ; Miss I. M. Jolley, 
sister, ; Miss M. Lear, junior sister, St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Leeds ; Miss I. M. McPherson, 
sister, Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth ; 
Mrs. H. M. Morrissey, nurse, Government 
Training Centre, Portsmouth ; Miss B. F. 
Page, sister and health visitor ; Miss K. E. 
Radley, midwife, Chiswick Maternity Hospital ; 
Miss C. Sutherland, industrial nurse, Ministry 
of Supply ; Miss H. M. Tasker, sister, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Limited ; Swansea ; Miss 
G. M. Thomas, school nurse, Hertfordshire 
County Council ; Miss R. Rowan, staff nurse, 
Blackburn Royal Infirmary ; Miss W. I. 
Vine, school nurse, Liverpool Corporation ; 
Miss G. M. Williams, industrial nurse, In- 
dustrial Health Service, Slough, and Mrs. 
J. Woods, industrial nurse. 


A group of the Kingston Hospital nursing staff at the presentation of farewell gifts to the‘retiring matron, 
Miss E, M. Taylor, who had been matron there since 1940. Miss Taylor is seated, centre of front row 


E. A. Brocklesby- 
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WEST COUNTRY APPOINTMENT 
Miss E. A. Brocklesby-Davis | 


It has been ay 
nounced by the 
Queen’s Institute 
of 
Nursing that Miss 


Davis of 21, Pine 
Hill, Worle, 
Weston - super - 
Mare, is now the 
visitor of the 
Western Counties. 
Miss Brocklesby- 
Davis’ telephone number is Weston-super-Mare 
2436. 

Miss Brocklesby-Davis was trained at the 
London Hospital, where she also took her 
midwifery training. She later went to Hackney 
District Nursing Association for her district 
training. Through a special administrative 
course under the Queen’s Institute, Miss 
Brocklesby-Davis became a health visitor. 
She has had experience as a Queen’s nurse at 
Loughborough, Greasley and Stogumber, 
and became assistant superintendent of Hamp- 
shire County Nursing Association. 


Hospital Choral Society 


The Willesden General Hospital Choral 
Society gave a delightful concert to a large 
and very appreciative audience _ recently. 
Miss R. Freeman, Vice-Chairman of the Group 
Management Committee, praised the soloists 
and the choir for their excellent performance. 


Report from Paisley 


A very successful sale of work in aid, prim- 
arily of the Nurses’ Benevolent Fund for 
Scotland, was held in a Ward of the Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, by the courtesy of the 
Hospitals Management Board. 

The Matron, Miss Shearer, the present 
President of the Branch on whose capable 
shoulders rested the organisation of the sale, 
introduced Mrs. Lang, the Lady Provost, 
who, in her opening remarks, recalled her happy 
association with the nursing profession as 
a V.A.D. in India during the first world war. 

Mrs. Matheson, in thanking her for coming 
to perform the opening ceremony, said Mrs. 
Lang was always willing to sacrifice her own 
interests and inclinations for the claims of 
others. 

Little Sheila Knox, the daughter of a member, 
then presented Mrs. Lang with a box of home 
made _ confections. 

Thereafter brisk business ensued in the 
sales ward whilst the tea-room soon filled to 
capacity. 


A RECRUITMENT CAMPAIGN 


The Clatterbridge General Hospital joined 
in the local recruitment drive from 
December 5 to 10, ‘and conducted parties 
of visitors round the hospital which is to have 
four more wards of 30 beds each open by 
Christmas. As part of the campaign the 
film Student Nurse was shown and leaflets 
widely distributed. Clatterbridge Hospital 
also have other plans for early next 
year when it is hoped the hospital will in- 
crease to 770 beds within six months, making 
it the largest general training school in the 


Wirral. 
NEWS LETTER 


Copies of the December 1949 issue of the 
Quarterly News Letter of the National Council 
of Nurses of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland will be available shortly, and orders 
should be sent, without delay, to the Executive 
Secretary, National Council of Nurses, 17, 
Portland Place, London, W.1. Price 34d. 


per copy. 
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Books to Read at Christmas Time 


find that some of the versions of the rhyming 
games differ from those with which they are 
familiar, but this is no doubt because every 
district, and indeed almost every player, has 
his or her own version of a particular rhyme. 
Older readers will spend many happy and 
nostalgic hours with this book. The charming 
book jacket is decorated with reproductions of 
illustrations by Kate Greenaway. 


Gallery of Fashion 1790-1822 
A Batsford Colour Book. (B. T. Batsford, 

Limited, 15, North Audley Street, London, W.1 ; 
price 6s. 6d.) 

This book is a guide to the fashions of the 
18th and 19th centuries, and the interest is 
enhanced by an introduction written by 
Sacheverall Sitwell. It brings to the attention 
of the public the beautiful drawings, engravings 
and aquatints, that illustrate such books as 
La Mode, Magayin des Demoiselles and 
Heideloffs Gallery of Fashion. Good, clear, 
colour printing has done full justice to the 
lovely plates, and the only thing lacking is the 
gold and silver hand colouring that cannot be 
adequately reproduced by present day machine 
‘methods. To many people the art of the 
fashion plate will be something quite new, for 
this old and highly skilled work was at one 
time in danger of being forgotten. Perhaps, 
with the aid of this series, a new interest in 
these beautiful drawings will be aroused. 


A Surgeon’s World 

The Autobiography of Max Thorek, M.D. 
(Robert Hale, Limited, London ; price 12s. 6d.) 
Dr. Thorek, a surgeon of international reputa- 
tion has written a frank and fascinating 
autobiography. Born in 1880, son of a doctor 
in a small town in the Tatra mountains of 
‘ Hungary, at the age of 17 he came to Chicago 
as an emigrant—with his parents, after riots 
n their home town during which his younger 


Our Christmas Crossword Puzzle 


Write your name and address in BLOCK CAPITALS in the 
spaces provided. Do not enclose any other communication, 
with your entry. 
No correspondence can be entered into with regard to 
this competition, and the decision of the Editor is 
final and legally binding. 


We are offering four prizes, two of 10s. 6d. each and two 
books, to the senders of the first correct solution to our 
on Tuesday, 


Christmas Crossword Puzzle 
December 27, 1949. 


opened 


Address your entry to ‘Christmas Crossword,”’ 
Nursing Times, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s 


Street, W.C.2. 


CLUES ACROSS 


2.—Used to 
goodness of gold. 


4.—Act against 20—though 
much of it makes sense. 


7.—‘‘ the lowest boughs and 

the brushwood sheaf 
Round the - - - are in tiny leaf.” 
Browning. (3.4.4.) 


11.—My! a girl! 
12.—7. is part of this whole. 


14.—River associated with a 
carefree craftsman. 


15.—Me and, of course, from 
your point of view, you. 

16.—Three units of pre - 
mechanical transport (8.3.4.) 

17.—Prejudiced. 

20.—Five shillings. 

21.—Test, so to speak. 


estimate the 


Name 


brother was killed. 

In Chicago they had a hard struggle to live. 
Young Thorek, determined to be a doctor, 
earned a free medical education at the Rush 
Medical College by playing the snare-drum in 
the university band. On qualifying he started 
practice among the polyglot population of the 
slum areas around Chicago’s stock yards. 
After some years he determined to practise as 
asurgeon. With the help of a physician friend, 
he built bis own hospital, which he named 
American Hospital.’’ Success and 
reputation followed. 

A larger hospital became necessary and a 
new ‘‘ American Hospital’’ was built in a 
better quarter of the growing city by the 
beginning of the first world war. 

Avid of every new movement in surgery, 
Dr. Thorek was quick to take up plastic 
surgery and later, when Voronoff published 
his results in rejuvenation, he cabled him at 
once for all available information. 

Many stories of his patients ring a bell in 
memory and a whole chapter revives the 
Cook Peary, North Pole controversy of 1909. 
In 1932 Dr. Cook was a patient in the American 
Hospital and gave Dr. Thorek a detailed 
account of his expedition, leaving on Dr. 
Thorek’s mind the conviction that Mr. Cook 
has been shamefully maligned. 

Buffalo Bill was a friend as well as a patient 
and Lily Langtry ‘“‘inexpressibly beautiful,”’ 
came to him for treatment of an arm, broken 
while playing at a Chicago theatre. 

Adventures of many kinds, including the 
attentions of Chicago bandits, and reflections 
on many subjects make this autobiography of 
an outstanding surgeon well worth reading. 


Sinuhe the Egyptian 

By Mika Waltari. (Putnam and Company, 
Limited ; price I2s 6d.) | 
This is a novel round the life of a clever young 


| 


5) 


& 


Address 


(Continued from page 


Egyptian surgeon. To obtain material for thi, 
book the author spent two years study ang 
research, and the result is profoundly intereg. 
ing. The background picture is of the life ip 
Egypt, fourteen hundred years before the 
birth of Christ. Scenes are drawn from the 
courts, the temples, around and in the mud huts 
of the slaves and poor labourers. The story 
tells of the training the young surgeon receive 
from the priests. We follow him as he goes jp 
search of a young bull dancer who had bee, 
sacrificed to the monster god of Crete, am 

the Cretian labyrinth. We learn, too, that 
even in those far off days men looked to wa; 


to end war. 


Clarence House 


By Christopher Hussey. (Published by “Contry 
Life,” 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Ga den, 
W.C.2 ; price net.) 


This is a book about a lovely house with an 
interesting history. It will appeal to all those 
who delight in a beautiful home, especially 
when it happens to be the home of the heiress 
to the throne. It will also be appreciated by 
London lovers, who will find in it a great deal 
of information about the precincts of $¢. 
James’ Palace and Clarence House. The book 
is beautifully produced, and there are many 
delightful colour plates besides numerovs | 
illustrations in black and white. Particularly ’ 
attractive are the details and pictures of the 
furnishings of the house as it is to-day; 
another feature which will be appreciated is the | 
collection of reproductions, at the end of the 
book, of the pictures which now hang upon the 
walls. This book would make a delightfui 
Christmas gift which would be a constant 
source of interest and pleasure. 


CLUES DOWN 


1.—Many will have thi 
Dickens novel for Christmas. 

2.—Modern equivalent of 16. 

3.—Last part of 16, fo 
example. 

5.—Airman. 

6.—‘‘ ——that knits up the 
unravelled sleeve care ’’— 

Macbeth. 

7.—Polisher. | 

8.—Tribulation. 

9.—Mark. 


10.—Musician. 
11.—The woman in that sad 
affair. 
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| 


13.—Sent out war news for 
me in France. 

18.—African capital. 

19.— Vex. 


SOLUTION TO OFF-DUTY CROSSWORD 


The following is the solution to i 


Off-Duty Crossword Puzzle, No. ! 
Across.—1.—Carpenter. 6.—Cabinet. 
9.—Asses. 10.—Tar 11.—Lame. 
12.—_Tea party. 14.—Repair. 16- 
Pen nib. 18.—Falstaff.  20.—Areé 
22.—Fad. 24.—Cater. 25.—Enrage. 
26.—Craftsman. 

Down.—1.—Cabin. 2.—Rent. 3- 
Entree. 4.—Tramples. 5.—Rostrum 
6.—Calorific. 7.—Eat. %.—Soya beams 


13.—Wistaria. 15.—Politic. 17.—Affet 


19.—Fan. 21.—Regan. 23.—Drum. 
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Amendment to Article VI 


I read with horror and shame the report in 
the Nursing Times of the decision of the 
Grand Council of the National Council of 
Nurses of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
to ratify their executive committee’s amend- 
ment to Article 6 of the draft Covenant of 
Human Rights, namely, to approve the 
addition of the sinister words: ‘‘or for the 

rotection of the community.” 

It would appear from the report that a point 
of procedure over-ruled a fundamental principle 
of humanity; surely such a position is quite 
intolerable. 

CATHARINE I. GREIG. 


Further Views on Article VI 


Though a laywoman may I make a plea to 
the National Council of Nurses to reconsider 
their attitude towards Article 6 of the Draft 
Convention of Human Rights as set out in 
your article on the Grand Council Meeting and 
embodied in an amendment to that Article ? 

The text of the Article is simple: to 
prohibit “ physical mutilation or medical or 
scientific experiment ’’ against a person’s will. 
We all know that this was inserted because of 
the horrors practised by the Nazis. It is 
certainly not directed at recognized and 
established medical treatment though person- 
ally I would hope that we shall always retain 
the principle of the inviolable right of the 
individual over his own body. 

The proposed amendment would nullify the 
clause entirely. Who is to decide what is 
required for another person’s physcial and 
mental health, or for the protection of the 
community ? The State? The individual 
practitioner ? It is precisely against the bad 
State and its tyranny that the whole Conven- 
tion, in the first place, is aimed; and secondly 
at the individual invested by his function with 
power over others. Could not every doctor or 
scientist claim that experiments, whether 
surgical or with drugs and soon, were designed 
to cure the individual or lead towards the power 
to cure others ? The clause as amended would 
permit the use of living human subjects as 
material for reckless experiment. We here may 
feel we can trust our government and our 
medical profession, but legal instruments are 
designed to meet ‘‘ bad cases’’ and this is an 
international Convention, felt to be necessary 
not only as ultimate protection for the 
individual but also as a statement of principle. 

Lastly let us remember the whole principle 
of liberty which can be threatened not only by 
the State but also by any expert whether in the 
field of pathology or otherwise. The con- 
centrated vision of the expert must always be 
corrected by the common sense and perhaps 
more balanced view of the ordinary citizen. 
Yes, even at the risk of putting a brake on what 
1s, rightly or wrongly, called progress. 

KATHERINE BoMPAS. 


Human Rights 


It was with amazement that I read of the 
discussion concerning Human Rights in the 
Grand Council of the National Council of 
Nurses of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
which was reported in the Nursing Times 
of December 3. 

To me it is quite incredible that anyone 
could reconcile the fundamental principles 
of our British democracy with the proposed 
amendment since, if it was accepted, it would 


lay down by international law that a human 


being might be subjected against his will to 
physical mutilations or medical and scien- 


ecrespou deuce 


tific experiment ”’ if it was ‘‘ for the protection 
of the community ”’. 

That 89 British nurses could vote for such 
an amendment is quite beyond my compre- 
hension. I can only conclude that they 
honestly did not understand the issue and had 
not realised that one of the reasons for the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
as explained in the second clause of the pre- 
amble is because “ disregard and contempt 
for human rights have resulted in barbarous 
acts which have outraged the conscience of 
mankind’’. If the amendment is allowed to 
stand it will make a mockery of all our efforts 
to recognise the rights of the individual and 
the principles for which we fought the last 
war and have since pledged our support 
through our membership of the United 
Nations. 

BRITISH NURSE. 


and Distress” 

I can add nothing to the concern and distress 
already expressed in your columns last week 
over the amendment of Article 6 of the 
Covenant of Human Rights. 

Miss Johnston asks: ‘‘ What action can be 
taken to prevent this irresponsible and most 
dangerous amendment from being forwarded 
to the World Health Organization ?’’  Pre- 
sumably none. According to the constitution 
of the National Council of Nurses the amend- 
ment was passed and became the policy of the 
National Council. 

No doubt many will be asking: ‘‘ What can 
be done to prevent this position arising again, 
this untenable position whereby the minority 
of nurses are able to present their views at 
international levels on behalf of the nursing 
profession of Great Britain’. 

Something can be done, something which 
should have been done a Jong time ago and 
which would have prevented all this trouble— 
the inclusion of the card vgte in the Con- 
stitution of the National Council of Nurses. 

I am not dealing in this letter with the 
principles of the amendment, grave as it is, 
but with the mechanics of an organization 
which has allowed this invidious position to 
arise. The Grand Council which passed the 
amendment is composed of delegate repre- 
sentation according to membership, but with 
a maximum placed on the representation. Thus 
a league or body with 1,000 members has as its 
proportion 5 delegates, the College with 
47,000 members has 12 delegates. 

This maximum is an accepted democratic 
principle to protect the interests of the 
minority, mo one body may have so many 
delegates as to out-vote consistently all other 
delegates. The Constitution of the National 
Council allows for two of the accepted methods 
of voting; by show of hands and by ballot, 
but the third method has either been ignored 
or is unknown. I refer to the card vote which 
is always included in the Constitution of any 
democratic organization. 

The card vote is for the protection of the 
minority number of .delegates who could 
represent the majority number of members. 
It is an accepted point of honour that the card 
vote is not used on an ordinary routine agenda, 
the show of hands sufficing. But very 
occasionally there is a matter on the agenda of 
grave import, a policy to be decided which may 
have far-reaching repercussions. 

A show of hands by delegates may carry 
the day on this policy which may be diametric- 
ally opposed to the views of the majority of 
members represented by the minority of 
delegates. This minority can then demand the 
card vote, and at the actual voting one delegate 
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only from every organization holds up a card 
on which is written the number of members 
represented by that organization. The cards 
are collected and the membership of each is 
counted by scrutineers. The resolution is 
carried or defeated by the cards carrying the 
largest number of members. 

Hence this horrifying amendment, which 
was carried by 89 delegates to 25 could well 
have been defeated had there been provision 
for a card vote, which an organization could 
have demanded. It is safe to presume that the 
membership of the College (which voted with 
the 25) could have defeated the amendment 
and thus saved the nurses of Great Britain 
from being condemned as supporters of a 
principle which caused the horrors of Belsen. 

Will the National Council of Nurses carry its 
democracy of maximum delegate representa- 
tion to its logical conclusion and amend the 
Constitution to provide for a card vote ? The 
red herring of dual membership of league and 
professional organization cannot be used this 
time to obscure this vital democratic clause 
from being any longer excluded from the 
Constitution. COLLEGE MEMBER No. 48505. 


Confusing Procedure 

May I ask for a little further space to raise 
some important matters which it did not seem 
appropriate to include in my letter of last week? 

In your issue of December 3, in the report 
of the meeting of the Grand Council of the 
National Council of Nurses, it appears that the 
deciding factor in the voting on the amendment 
to Article 6 of the Draft Covenant of Human 
Rights was a desire, on the part of the Grand 
Council to support the action of the executive 
committee. Although this is desirable when 
possible, it is well known that in normal 
committee precedure a parent body has the 
right and the power to veto, alter or reverse 
the decision of an executive committee, the 
executive committee being responsible for: 
(1) giving a record of work done, and: (2) 
obtaining approval of such work. Except in 
previously specified and peculiar circumstances, 
not applicable in this case, it is essential that 
this nght of the parent body be observed; if 
not, what is the object of having a parent body 
and what is to become of democratic principles? 

Following the surprising query raised on the 
possibility of undoing what the executive 
committee had previously done, thé position 
appears confused. There were before the 
Council apparently, two clauses to one amend- 
ment to Article 6 and a resolution concerning 
confidence in the action taken by the executive 
committee, all of which required to be con- 
sidered and voted upon separately. But the 
astounding fact appears to be that a vote, 
taken on the resolution, was accepted as 
settling all three points. Inevitably one is 
compelled to ask: (1) how was it that the 
chairman could permit such unconstitutional 
procedure; (2) how was it that members of 
the Council did not insist on correct procedure; 
(3) was the vote which resulted taken on (a) 
the amendment with its two clauses that was 
before the meeting, or on (b) whether the 
Grand Council had the power to undo what the 
executive committee had done previously? If, as 
appears to be the case, confusion existed in the 
minds of the delegates as to what they were 
voting on, it becomes the responsibility of the 
National Council of Nurses to provide oppor- 
tunity for further clarification and another 
vote ; (4) what guarantee has the ordinary 
nurse that the executive committee and/or 
Grand Council will refrain from taking similar 
disastrous decisions in her name and without 
her knowledge in the future. 

M. E. JOHNSTON, 
Soc. Sc. DipLoma, S.R.N., S.C.M., H.V.CERT. 


Some Strong Feeling 
There seems to be a peculiar sense of values 
among nurses to-day. Stimulated, no doubt, 
by the leaders of the profession, we have 
thought, discussed and conferred on such 
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subjects as the recruitment and training of 
nurses. No one has suggested that we discuss 
the question whether anyone should “be 
subjected to any form of physical mutiliation 
or medical or scientific experimentation against 
his will.’’ Yet the leaders of the profession 
appear, from your issue of December 3, to 
have sent a letter intended ultimately to 
reach the World Health Organisation giving 
our views on the matter. It is curious that 
no one considered it worth while finding 
them out first. It is not for such work that 
we pay subscriptions to all the nurses’ organi- 
zations and leagues ? 

It looks as though this is an example of 
one of the many bodies claiming to express 
nurses’ views without finding them out first. 
Or is it merely an honestly held opinion that 
the brains and wisdom of the nursing profess- 
ion are all to be found on certain committees 
and councils ? 

Those who oppose the views in both amend- 
ments sent to the World Health Organisa- 
tion will surely feel strongly but what can they 
do? 


FANNY ANDREWS. 


Dictatorial Power ? 


I would like to express my appreciation of 
the interesting report you have written of the 
discussion of the Grand Council of the National 
Council. of Nurses of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, on Article 6 of the draft 
Covenant of Human Rights. The whole 
Covenant, which will eventually come before 
the Governments for ratification, is of great 
importance to us, as is pointed out in your 
leading article, both as nurses and as citizens. 
I would say that it is also of importance to us 
as Christians and from that faith I feel very 
deep concern at the last six words of the 
amendment adopted by the Grand Council 
under the direction of the executive committee. 
The principle that the community or ‘‘ State ”’ 
is of paramount importance is completely 
contrary to Christian teaching, and within our 
own time and generation has been and is being 
used to justify appalling practises against the 
individual. 

Furthermore, I am interested in the approval 
implied by Miss Armstrong that scientific 
experimeptation in vaccination and inoculation 
against epidemic diseases should be com- 
pulsorily carried out. I was under the 
impression that in this country, at least, 
experimentation was only carried out on 
volunteers, mever against the subject’s will. 
This again was a well recognized ‘‘ cover ”’ for 
the happenings in the concentration camps. 

I would answer Miss H. Dey’s question : 
‘“Can what the representatives do at an 
executive committee be undone at a later 
date ?’’, with another. Have we in this 
country given to Government or organization 
executives absolute dictatorial power which 
cannot be questioned by the main body of 
elected representatives ? This would appear to 


be an interpretation of democracy popular in 

certain countries, but not—so far—generally 

accepted in Britain. G. M. HAMBLIN, 
S.R.N., S.C.M., Health Visitor’s Certificate. 


Is it too late? 

All thinking nurses have welcomed the 
setting up of the World Health Organizations 
as one of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations’ Organization. 

They welcome the recognition which this 
Organization has extended to the International 
Council of Nurses as a non-governmental body 
for purposes of consultation. They see in such 
recognition a great opportunity for constructive 
work worthy of their calling. 

It is therefore with incredulity that they have 
read the amendment to Article 6 of the Draft 
Covenant of Human Rights which the National 
Council of Nurses of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland has sent to the International 
Council of Nurses for transmission to the 
World Health Organization. It is impossible 
to accept without comment the fact that, in an 
issue of such magnitude, the Executive 
Committee of the National Council of Nurses 
has accepted the responsibility of speaking in 
the name of its thousands of members without 
first consulting them. 

The explanation given—lack of time—is 
itself open to criticism. Is not a body of such 
world-wide importance as the International 
Council of Nurses, a body moreover recognized 
by the World Health Organization as one 
capable of expressing an opinion worthy of 
consideration, is not such a body justified in 
demanding that adequate time be given for the 
consideration of important issues? To Miss 
Dey’s question: ‘‘ Can what representatives 
do at an Executive Committee be undone at a 
later date ?’’ the answer is surely Yes,’ 
unless the representatives lay claim to in- 
fallibility, that most un-human quality. The 
most distinguished medical man _ will not 
refuse to invite a second opinion. Would not 
wisdom itself suggest such a course in the face 
of the solemn protests already made ? 

As to the amendment itself, one of the 
operative words in article 6, ‘“‘ experiment,’’ is 
inconsistent with the text of the amendment— 
1.€., ‘experiment not required by his physical 
or mental state of health or for the protection 
of the community.’’ The nature of experiment 
is—experiment! Its final results can be 
determined only when the experiment is 
complete. How, then—and by whom—can it 
be determined that experiment on an individual 
may be required by the physical or mental 
state of health of the individual in question ? 

And so the Nurses of Britain stand com- 
mitted to a course of action which history itself 
may well condemn. Is it too late for 
concerted protest and action ? Is the Executive 
Committee still confident that its decision was 
a right decision ? 

(Signed) MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF NURSES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND. 


‘ 
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This wheel chair which can ascend and descend 
stairs by means of a caterpillar system, was con- 
structed by a Danish inventor. It has a 35 h.p. motor 


Christmas Festivities 


The Minister of Health has given authority 
for an Exchequer contribution towards 
Christmas festivities which will apply again 
this year and until further notice. It will be 
understood that the 5s. per head of resident staff 
and patients is simply a method of calculating 
the Exchequer contribution towards whatever 
total sum the Board or Committee decide to 
spend on festivities. This contribution is a 
maximum figure and should not be increased 
by treating the whole cost of special fare as 
ordinary maintenance expenditure. Boards 
and Committees are asked, when making their 
arrangements, that there should be a fair 
balance between amenities for staff and 
patients, and one should not benefit to the 
exclusion of the other, nor should non-resident 
staff be excluded from the festivities. 


OBITUARY 


Miss Annie McQueen 


We regret to report that Miss Annie McQueen 
Matron of Ards Hospital, Newtownards, 


Northern Ireland, died recently after a short. 


illness. Miss McQueen had been matron of the 
hospital for ten years, and her early death will 
be a severe loss to the hospital and to the 
Royal College of Nursing in Northern Ireland 
of which she was a loyal, interested and active 
member. Many affectionate tributes were paid 
at the memorial service held in the hospital. 


“Busman’s Holiday”—Yes, But for a Good Cause 


If you are still actively engaged in nursing the answer may be 


ae 


H*« you any time to spare ? 


perhaps approaching retirement ? 


hospitals, or by the side of the district nurse. 


are actively engaged in other professions but they willingly give their 
spare time in order to learn something of the art of nursing and to help 
For this they need proper tuition by a State-registered 


where possible. 
nurse. 


Can you help them? You could, if you are interested, become a 


. But have you retired from active nursing ? 
Or would you welcome the op- 
portunity of getting out of your own hospital for an hour or two each 
fortnight, of meeting people from other professions and of interesting 
them in your own ?. If so the British Red Cross Society needs you. 
For forty years the Society has trained its nursing members to 
augment the nursing services in times of emergency. 
officers and members of the Society are helping where they can in 


A RED CROSS APPEAL 


Detachment Nursing Superintendent and help the members in their 


Are you 


reservists are needed. 
tuition. 
In peace-time the cost of petrol. 


Often these members 


you pass it on? 


Detachment practices. 

spreading the knowledge of simple nursing procedure into every home. 
Now that a National Hospital Service Reserve is being formed 

within the outline of the Civil Defence plan more and more voluntary 


This brings unrivalled opportunities for 


They will all need tuition . . . perhaps your 


British Red Cross Society lecturers in home nursing receive 
a guinea for each lecture given and some travelling expenses to cover 


If you are willing to help will you approach your nearest Branch 
of the British Red Cross Society or write direct to The British Red 
Cross Society Headquarters, 14, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1. 


From your years of experience in a hospital, you have gained know- 
ledge which is invaluable to any woman in any walk of life. will 


( 
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HEINEMANN 


MODERN SURGERY FOR NURSES 
Edited by F. WILSON HARLOW, M.B., F.R.C.S. 


“ This comprehensive volume . 
and especially by sister-tutors.”—Nursing 


grade of nurse 
Mirrer. 


OCCUPATIONAL EYE DISEASES 
AND INJURIES 
By JOSEPH MINTON, F.R.C.S. 


A valuable new handbook for industrial medical officers © 
Just published, 176 pages, 24 illustra- 


and industrial sisters. 
tions, 2 coloured plates 


YOUR HOSPITAL — HERITAGE 
FUTURE 
By A. R. WISE, F.H.A. 


«|, makes a new approach to the whole question of our 
. a book to be widely read for both instructions 


hospitals . . 


and pleasure.”—WNu. sing Times. 


MODERN 


pages, 70 illustrations. 


Second Impression. 


METHODS OF INFANT 
MANAGEMENT 
Edited by W. R. F. COLLIS, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


«A remarkably comprehensive little book.”—Lancet. 


. . will be prized by every 


795 pages, 436 illustrations. 
25s. 


21s. 


256 pages, 50 illustrations. 
15s. 


300 
17s. 6d. 


WM. HEINEMANN MEDICAL BOOKS LIMITED 
99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


In the treatment and care of 
infants in recent years efforts 
have been persistent to reduce 
the incidence of skin irrita- 
tions such as impetigo and 
urine rash. 


Nothing has contributed more 
towards meeting this problem 
than Johnson’s Baby Lotion. 
Wherever it has been used in 
hospitals, clinics and welfare 
centres skin conditions im- 
proved. 


Johnson’s Baby Lotion is a 
homogenized emulsion of 
specially compounded mineral 
oil-and-water with lanolin. It 
is antiseptic and forms a pro- 
tective discontinuous film that 


allows the normal function of 
the skin. 


Together with Johnson’s Baby 
Powder, here are two indis- 
pensable aids in baby care, not 
only while under your per- 
sonal supervision but when 
mothers care for their babies 
at home. 

If you are not yet personally 
familiar with Johnson’s Baby 
Lotion we will gladly send 
you ’ samples. 


BABY LOTION 
For nappie-change to. avoid 
irritations. 


BABY POWDER 


For after babies’ baths. 


(GT. BRITAIN) LTD. SLOUGH & GARGRAVE 


BUILDS 
THEM UP 
and 
KEEPS 
THEM WELL! 


srestore health and 

energy, your INVALIDS 

4 \ need real nourishment-not bulk 


*‘“ROBOLEINE?’ is concentrated 
nourishment. It contains natural 
Vitamins A & D (2,250 and 750 Int. 
Units per oz.), rich red marrow fats, 
Malt extract and egg yolk, which the 
body converts into heat and energy 
with extreme rapidity. 


For Children too, and especially those of school age, 
*“ROBOLEINE ” is a most valuable Tonic Food. Delicious 
to take. Easy to digest. Very economical in use. Can 

be taken in milk or on biscuits. 


The Tonic Food that 
many Doctors use for 
their own Families 


‘ROBOLEINE’ fortifies and feeds. Doctors also 
recommend it for convalescents, the aged and the under- 
nourished, and where patients are “‘run down,” nervy and 
overworked. 

Of all Chemists 


3/6 & 8/6 


72 delicious portions 
in a 3/6 jar. 


THE FOOD THAT BUILDS THE BODY 


PROTECTS, FORTIFIES AND FEEDS 


(L_FREE OFFER to Professional Nurses. | 


| SPECIAL FREE OFFER to Professional Nurses 


We are ready to send you 4 Sample Jars of ‘ ROBOLEINE’ 
for trial with your Invalid and Child Patients. Fill in this 
Coupon and post in unsealed envelope under 1d. stamp. 


Ouali fications 


Address 
Date 


Oppenheimer Son & Co., Ltd. 
boratories, 51 Clapham Road, S.W.9 


| 
| Name 


Handforth 


NT. 
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Royal College of Nursing News 


Membership forms may be obtained from the Secretary, Royal College of Nursing | 


la, Henrietta Place, Cavendish Square, W.!, or from local Branch Secretaries 


Annual Dinner at Wigan 
Hurst, Secretary of the Wigan and Leigh 


There were 70 guests present at the annual 
dinner of The Wigan Branch of the Royal 
College of Nursing which was held at ‘“ The 
Hollies’, Wigan on Friday, December 2. The 
guest of honour was Dame Louisa Wilkinson, 
D.B.E., R.R.C., Controller Commandant of 
Queen Alexandra’s Royal Army Nursing 
Corps, President of the Royal College of Nursing. 

His Worship Alderman J. E. Riley, J.P., 
received Dame Louisa Wilkinson and also 
the Town Clerk of Wigan and Mrs. A. Royle ; 
the Medical Officer of Health for Wigan 
Dr. J. Haworth Hilditch and Mrs. Hilditch ; 
Miss Harley, B.A., President of the Wigan 
Branch ; Miss Ashford, Nursing Officer, 
Manchester Regional Hospital Board ; Miss 
Wilkie, R. A. E. I., Chairman of the Wigan 
Branch Royal College of Nursing ; Mr. and Mrs. 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY AT EPSOM 


On December 2, the Epsom District Branch 
spent a stimulating day at Belmont Hospital, 
Sutton, studying the various aspects of neuro- 
sis and early psychosis, and the latest treat- 
ments for these conditions. The day started 
with a demonstration of Psychodrama, a 
dramatised version of a particular patient’s 
problem followed by a group discussion. This 


was followed by a talk by Dr. Maxwell Jones 


on Indusirial Rehabilitation. Dr. Minsky 
then gave an introductory address, explaining 
the work of the Hospital, which has 400 beds 
and receives neurosis patients from all parts 
of Britain. Inthe afternoon lectures were give 
by Dr. Shaw on Treatment of Neurosis and 
Early Psychosis, and by Dr. Samuel on Insulin 
Shock Tveatment in Schizophrenia. After 
tea there was a demonstration of the electro- 
encephalograph, which is used in the diagnosis 
of brain diseases. This was followed by a 
lecture on hypnosis by Dr. Pai, including 
a demonstration, on a patient, of his hypnotic 
power. Our thanks are due to Miss Stuart, 
Matron, and Miss Galvin, Sister Tutor, who 
arranged the lectures, and entertained us to 
meals in the staff canteen, and also to the 
doctors, for a memorable day. 


Hospital Management Committee ; Alder- 
man Lewis, Wigan Town Council; Miss 
Cathcart, Matron, Billinge Hospital, Founder 
Member, Wigan Branch, Royal College of 
Nursing ; Miss Makin, Honorary Treasurer, 
Wigan Branch Royal College Nursing ; Miss 
Rothwell, Matron, Whelley Hospital, Honorary 
secretary, Wigan Branch; Miss Holmes, 
Matron, Wrightington Hospital. 

Members were present from Preston, Bolton, 
Southport and Warrington Branches. Also 
present were Mrs. Simm, President, Business 
and Professional Women’s Club ; Dr. Gilmore 
of the Public Health Service, Soroptomist 
Club, Wigan. Altogether seventy guests were 
present at dinner, which was a most enjoyable 
occasion. 


Why Private Nursing ? 


The winning entry in the competition for 
private nurses announced on the Private 
Nurses’ Section page of the Nursing Times of 
October 18, has been sent in by Miss Gladys 
Blewett, 42, Chepstow Place, W.2. Her essay 
on Why I chose Private Nursing will be 
published on the next Private Nurses’ Section 
page on January 21. 


EVESHAM SALE 


A recent sale of work held in Evesham, 
organized by the Evesham Branch, in aid of 
Branch funds, raised the sum of £104, ten 
pounds of which is to be sent to the Nurses 
Apyeal Fund for nurses in need. 


College Announcement 


Derby Branch.—On Wednesday, January 
11, at 7.30 p.m., the annual dinner will be 
held at the Midland Hotel, Derby. Guest 
speakers will be Dame Louisa Wilkinson, 
D.B.E.,R.R.C., President of the Royal College 
of Nursing, and Miss Bell, Matron, Royal 
Infirmary, Leicester, and Council member of 
the Midland Area. A reception will be held 
at 7 p.m.. Tickets 10s. 6d., to be obtained 
from Miss McPherson, Derbyshire Royal 
Infirmary, Derby, before Saturday, January 
7, 1950. 


Left : at the Mayor’s Parlour, Wigan : second from 
left in the front row, Dame Louisa Wilkinson wigh 
the Mayor and Mayoress of Wigan, Alderman and 
Mrs. J. E. Riley, J.P., and doctors and matrons of 
Wigan at a reception held at “* The Hollies” 


NURSES’ APPEAL COMMITTEE | 


We have received some most welcome 
donations and many lovely parcels fog 
Christmas distribution and wish to thank oyr 
many friends most cordially for the valuable 
help they have given. We have also received 
a large parcel of attractive and useful gifts from 
Her Majesty Queen Mary. This gracious 
remembrance every Christmas gives great 
pleasure to all who receive these gifts, and we 
deeply appreciate this honour. To those who 
have not already given may I specially appeal 
for more donations for our Fund. There are 
many cases where a gift of money is bad] 
needed, and we should be very grateful for 
more help in this way. 


Contributions for the week ending December |0 


Nursing Staff, Queen Mary’s 
Miss A. Correll (for Christmas) .. 
H.M.K.” (for Christmas) 


Misses M. E. Moss and F. M. Heal is 
Miss N. Brown Fowler (for Christmas) .. 
Mrs. Lamond 
Miss A. V. Butcher (for Christmas) 
Miss C, Dougall (for Christmas) . 
S.R.N. Devon (monthly donation) 
Staff, (for Christ- 
mas 
Miss E. M. Towell . 
Miss M. Gregory (Monthly and Christmas do- 
nation) 
Miss E. M. C. Legat 
apron Nurses Association, Morriston Hos- 
te 
Staff, Birmingham Maternity Hospital| 
College No. 3569 (monthly donation) .. ‘ 
Nursing Staff, Ramsgate General wr 
Miss K. Smith 
Mrs. A. Wilkin (Surgery Collecting Box) 
Miss A. E. Stacey .. 
Miss F. E. Price tior Fue 1) ee 
Clatterbridge Isolation — Staff .. 
Miss M. E. Christie és ea es 10 
Miss E. Bryden... 10 
Three anonymous gifts from Leeds ne 10 
Thanet Branch, of Nursing 5 0 
Miss Lingard 
Miss A. J. Tebbutt 1 
A.LS. (for Christmas) 
York n.Ainsty Branch, Royal College ‘of Nurs- 
ing (Ch .stmas) . 8 
memoiy of Herbert Edward Dawson ” 
A.H.B.D. and L.D. 1 
Mrs. J. Shepherd .. “> 
Salisbury Branch, Royal College of Nursing ss 28 
Miss F. G. Edge (for Christmas) 1 
5 
0 


Miss E. J. Robinson ne 
Mansfield Branch, Royal College of Nursing ns ] 


d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Total £97 0 

We acknowledge with very many thanks Christmas 
parcels received from Miss Turner, Glasgow Radiuin In- 
stitute, Miss de Ridder, Miss A. M. Potter, Queen Mary’s 
Maternity Home, Miss Garstang, Miss Macfie, Southmead 
General Hospital, Miss Iles, Miss Moss, Miss Witherington, 
Miss M, E. Roberts, Miss Bb. Fry, Burleigh House Students, 
Mrs. Woodinan, Miss M. A. Dawson, Miss Johnson, Miss 
Frederick, Miss F. E. Price, Miss A. Young, Clatterbridge 
Isolation Hospital, Mrs. Earle, Mrs. Lamond, Miss B. L. 
Beacham, Miss G. M. Dodgson, Leeds Branch General 
Infirmary, Miss E. Bryden, Miss Mann, Miss L. M. Jackson, 
Miss J. Coulter, Miss Irwin, Miss Davidson, Miss E. Robinson, 
Miss E. Macintosh, Miss D. Mitchell, Miss M. Johnstone, 
Miss A hton, Miss Sambrook and several anonymous donors. 


W. Spicer, Secretary, Nurses’ Appeal Committee, Royal 
College of Nursing, la, Henrietta Place, London, W.1. 


COMING EVENTS 


Bethnal Green Hospital.—On Saturday, 
December 31, from 9 p.m., to 1 a.m., there 


will be a masked fancy dress ball, arranged 
by the Nurses Sports and Social Club. Ad- 
mission is by invitation only and cards may 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Nurses’ 
Sports and Social Club, at the Hospital. 
Prizes will be awarded for the three most 
original dresses. 


Fancy dress will be optional. 
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FOR THE WINNER 


Above: Mrs. A. A. Woodman, M.B.E., presents 

the Cates’ Shield and a brooch to the winner 

Miss Alexandra Smyth, of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Belfast 


views on the art of living in a community. 

This was the subject for the Student 
Nurses’ Assoc’afion Speechmaking Contest and 
the 14 competitors who came from hospitals in 
England, Scotland, Northern Ireland and 
Wales to compete for the Cates’ Shield in the 
Cowdray Hall, had obviously all given a great 
deal of thought to what community life really 
means. 

Miss Alexandra Smyth, the winner of the 
Cates’ shield, has a good sense of the dramatic 
and she at once caught the interest of her 
audience by taking a newspaper, with its 
various headlines, and pointing out examples 
of community life as shown in the daily press. 
She read aloud: ‘‘ £200,000 sent to relieve 
famine in south eastern Asia.’’ ‘‘ Old family 
— given to the State for a slum children’s 

ome.” 


Q views nurses to-day have very definite 


Living and Existing 
Having given a vivid picture of what 


_ community life may mean, Miss Smyth then 


said that living and existing were two very 
different things. ‘‘ Living is an art,’’ she said, 
“existing is not.’’ The art of living depended 
upon the personality of the individual and his 
power of adaptation to whatever the circum- 
stances. The lone lighthouse-keeper at Lands 
End could know the secret of living just as well 
as the man in the busy West End. Miss Smyth 
went on to say that, not until we knew the 
art of living ourselves, could we practise the 
art of living in a community. Stressing the 
importance of the individual, she said that the 
value of a nation should not be judged by its 
mass production of goods, but by its aim to 
preserve the personality of the people who 
produced the goods. Everyone had to share 
with other people his personality and his 
talents, in return for respect, loyalty and 
obedience. There had to be a balance between 
one's duty to oneself and one’s duty to one’s 
neighbour. ‘‘ We must stay constant to our 
own individuality and we must at all times be 
able to provide an escape for personal develop- 
ment.” Showing that we all needed one 
another, Miss Smyth ended her speech by 
the quotation: 
“ He drew a circle that shut me out, 

Heretic, rebel a thing to flout, 

But love and I had the wit to win, 

We drew a circle that took him in.” 

All the fourteen speeches were interesting 

and on them were a number of thoughtful 


remarks such as, ‘‘ Home exerts a profound 
influence in the individual but it should not 
hinder him from being a personality able to 
merge himself with other communities.” 
Another competitor said: ‘‘ In my opinion, 
the art of living in a community is the 
understanding of your fellow beings; this 
understanding is a,rich and beautiful thing.”’ 
Another said it was the art of giving and 
receiving graciously. Miss J. Gibson who was 
second in the contest, only ceding one mark 
to Miss Smyth, traced the various communities 
through which an individual passed from his 
early life at home, through school to the 
community of his trade or profession. 


A Roman Allegory 


She told the Roman allegory of Agrippa who 
restored peace to the truants of his company 
by likening them to the parts of the human 
body. If one member suffered all had to 
suffer, for everyone was indebted one to 
another. Miss H. D. Lamfear, who won third 
place in the contest said that a person’s 
character should become his masterpiece, and 
she said that a person’s sense of proportion was 
found in his sense of humour. 

Dr. Gordon Sears, Physician Superintendent 
of Mile End Hospital, took the chair at the 
contest. Before the speechmaking began, he 
said that, up till a short time ago, he had always 
thought that nurses were rather dull! He said 
that. for years he had ended up his lectures to 
nurses by asking them if they had any questions 
and he was usually asked about one question. 
Lately he said that he had been disillusioned, 
especially after attending a dinner of the North 
Eastern Metropolitan Branch of the College 
when he had never heard more fluent and 
brilliant speeches than those made by the 
members of the nursing profession. He said 
that contests such as these were of utmost 
value to the profession as a whole. 

The judges of the contest were Miss B. 
Paston-Brown, M.A., of the Goldsmiths’ 
College, University of London, Miss R. Overs, 
of Chestover House Academy, and Mr. 
Hamlyn Benson who is acting Squire Sullen in 
Beaux Strategem, now playing at the Lyric 
Theatre in London. 

Mr. Benson discussed the use of technique. 
He said that to project a performance every- 
thing had to be slightly bigger than it would 
be off the platform. The effort and the 


Below : the 14 competitors in the Speechmaking Contest. 
nurses in the centre of the front row are !eft to right : Miss H. D. Lamfear of 
the Middlesex Hospital, London, who was third, Miss A. Smyth the winner, 
and Miss J. Gibson of the Royal Infirmary, Liverpool, who was second 
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THE ART OF LIVING 
IN A COMMUNITY— 


Student Nurses’ Speechmaking Competition for the CATES SHIELD 


The three student 


Below: Dr. 
Gordon Sears, 
the author of 
the well-known 
textbooks for 
nurses who 
took the Chair 
at the Speech- 
making Con- 
test 


. interest given had to be bigger to give a greater 


intensity of feeling. He said that in speech- 
making it was important to mean what you 
said and that not all of the competitors had 
yet the technique to be able to put their whole 
personality behind their performance. 


Appointments 


Hamblin, Miss H., S.R.N., S.C.M., Health Visitor Certificate, 
Tuberculosis Certificate, Brompton Hosp., London, 
Sister Tutor Diploma, Diploma in Nursing, University 
on Loncon, Principal Matron, St. Albans Group. 

Trained at Royal Berkshire Hosp., Reading, Queen 
Charlott.’s Hospital, W.6. Previous appointments 
theatre sister, ward sister, Royal Cancer Hosp., S.W.3 ; 
sister tutor, Lewisham Hosp., S.E. 13; sister tutor, 
assistant matron, National Temperance, Hosp., N.W.1. ; 
senior sister tutor, Westminster Hosp., S.W.1. ; Queen 
Alexandra’s Royal Army Nursing Corps, 1939 t» 1949, 
principal matron 1944 to 1949, and nursing advisor to 
the British Military Mission to Greece. 

Spilman, Miss N., S.R.N., S.C.M., Hospital Administration 
Certificate, Housekeeping Certificate, Sister Tutor 
Certificate, Examiner for the General Nursing Council. 
Matron, General inf., Burton-on-Trent. 

Trained at General Inf., Leeds, Maternity Hosp., Leeds. 
Previous appointments: sister tutor, Chester Royal Inf., 
Chester; assistant matron, sister tutor, Metropolitan 
Hosp., E.8; matron, London Chest Hosp., E.2; Matron, 
General Hosp., Halifax. 

* Warren, Miss D. de M., S.R.N., S.C.M., Administration 
training, Queen Elizabeth Hosp., Birmingham, Principal 
Matron, Whittington Hosp., N.1). 

Trained at Charing Cross Hosp., W.2. Previous appoint- 
ments: midwife, ward sister, night sister, Charing Cross 
Hosp., W.2; ward sister, theatre sister, Barbados Hosp., 
British West Indies; assistant matron, sister tutor, 
Putney Hosp., S.W.15; assistant matron, Kent and 
Canterbury Hosp., Canterbury, Kent; matron, Croydon 
General Hosp., West Croydon, Surrey; matron, Royal 
Inf., Sheffield. 

* As from February 1, 1950 

Long, Miss L. M., S.R.N., Sister-in-Charge, Denaby Main 
Colliery Ambulance 

Trained at City General Hosp., Sheifield. 
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Above : Sir John Stewart-Wallace, Chairman of 
the Charing Cross Hospital Group, at Harrow 
Hospital. Miss E. Martin, Matron, is on the left 


CELEBRATIONS AT ROYAL HAMPSHIRE 
COUNTY HOSPITAL, WINCHESTER 


The commemoration of the 213th anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Royal Ham- 
shire County Hospital, Winchester, and the 
distribution of medals, hospital certificates, 
and prizes, was held during St. Luke’s Tide, 
on Thursday, October 20. 

Approximately 200 guests, including former 
nurses, took part in the celebrations by being 
present at the service in the hospital chapel which 
preceeded the nurses’ prizegiving. The prize- 
giving was held in the Florence Nightingale 
Nurses’ Home, and Miss M. P. Browne, M.A.., 
head mistress of the County High School 
for Girls, Winchester, presented the gold 
medal to Miss P. J. Burgess; the silver medal 
to Miss B. Sempkins ; the bronze medal to 
Miss E. M. Bullwinkle. 

After tea a meeting of the Nurses’ League 
took place at which tribute was paid to the 
late matron of the hospital, Miss Carpenter- 
Turner. Many of the nurses had trained 
with Miss Carpenter-Turner and had vivid 
memories of her. 
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PRIZES AND AWARDS 


HARROW 


The nursing staff of Harrow Hospital, 
Roxeth Hill, Harrow, Middlesex, and their 
friends attended the hospital speech day held 
at the British Legion Hall, Northolt Road, on 
Sir John Stewart-Wallace was 
present with Lady Stewart-Wallace, who 


October 21. 


presented the prizes. 


Mr. Wasborough, Chairman of the House 
Committee, conducted the proceedings. In 
his address he expressed the hospital’s thanks 
to the many voluntary helpers whose en- 
thusiasm appeared to be undimmed by the 
advent of the National Health Service. There 


were, he said, leagues of ‘‘ hospital helpers ’’ 


in various areas. Their contributions made 


available amenities which were not provided 


by the State. He thanked the hospital staff 


for their keenness throughout the year. 

Dr. Thorn, Chairman of the Medical Com- 
mittee paid tribute to Miss E. Martin, Matron, 
and referred to her ready sympathy with the 
nurses and their particular problems. He 
congratulated the nurses for their loyalty and 
for the kindness they invariably displayed to 
patients. 


HOSPITAL 


In her annual report, Miss E. Martin, Matron, 
said that although Harrow was an independent 
training school, the last year had seen its 
association with Charing Cross Hospital 
become even closer. There had been an 
increase in the number of student nurses. Since 
October 13, 1948, five nurses had become 
State-registered and thirteen had passed the 
Preliminary Examination. She thanked the 
medical staff lecturers for their assistance 
during the year. Her concluding remarks 
were addressed to the student nurses, insisting 
that their calling was more than just a job, 
Nursing, she declared would always be work 
that was not assessable in economic terms, 


After Lady Stewart-Wallace had presented 
the prizes, the chairman introduced Sir John 
as a man “to whom it was impossible to 
say ‘“‘no”’ and with whom it was equally 
impossible to be angry. Sir John’s address 
was received with enthusiasm. This being 
the nurses’ day, his words applied mainly to 
them and their profession. Some of them had 
just won prizes, he said, in the “ greatest 
women’s profession in the world.”’ 


ST. STEPHEN’S HOSPITAL, FULHAM 


At the recent prizegiving at St. Stephen’s 
Hospital, Fulham Road, Chelsea, Miss Gilliatt, 
J.P., took the chair. She said that prizes were 
the result of tremendous hard work and that 
those who had not won prizes should not be 
discouraged but they should have a criterion. 
Miss Gilliatt welcomed back to the hospital, 
Dr. Sandilands, Miss Booth and Miss Mills. 
Mrs. J. M. Godfrey presented the prizes which, 
she said, ‘“‘set the seal on the work of your 
training.’’ She said that, as a patient, she 
would appreciate the quality of kindness 
almost more than any other in a nurse. Nurses 
she said were fortunate in spending so much 
time dealing with people rather than things. 

Mrs. Godfrey gave a short account of the 
fascinating work of the Knights of St. John in 
Malta. She described the magnificent hospital 
built by them in Malta during the sixteenth 
century. The knights themselves came to 
serve the sick, and nothing but the best was 
good enough for the patients; there was even 


After the prize giving at St. Stephen’s Hospital, Fulham, Matron, Miss L. K. Plaw, congratulates the 
prizewinners after the presentation ceremony (see above) 


a district nursing service, when two of the 
knights were assisted by four elderly women. 

‘Matron Miss L. K. Plaw, gave her report 
and said that this was the first prizegiving 
since the war. She said that nursing was a 
profession apart; it never was and never would 
be just a job. ‘‘ We are passing through a 
difficult phase and it is no time to lower 
standards,’’ said Miss Plaw: ‘It is so very 
easy to do this, and then so very difficult to 
raise them again. Let us determine that the 
high standards of British nursing are 
maintained and continued.’’ Dr. Ford, the 
Medical Superintendent, 
audience with some of the best nursing 
examination howlers on record. 

Among the prizewinners were Miss J. 
Morgan who won the surgical prize, Miss D. 
Norbury who gained the medical prize, Miss 
M. Duggan who won the practical prize and 
Miss E. Sanders who won matron’s prize. for 
good conduct. 


ADDENBROOKE’S HOSPITAL, 
CAMBRIDGE 


On November 16, The Lady Moran pre- 
sented certificates of training to nurses who 
qualified during the year. In her address 
Lady Moran spoke of the high traditions of 
the training school, of the nursing profession 
and of the great opportunities open to the 
young nurses today. 

In speaking of the importance of leisure 
wisely used Lady Moran said she had been 
happy to learn from the matron’s report 
that the nurses had recreational opportun ties 
and leisure to enjoy them. The proceedings 
closed with tea and a happy reunion of 
past and present nurses. 


VICTORIA HOSPITAL, WALLASEY 


The nurses’ prizegiving and reunion at 
the Victoria Central Hospital, Wallasey, 
took place recently. Dr. T. Lloyd Hughes, 
senior medical officer to the Liverpool Regional 
Hospital Board, presented the following 
prizes :— Silver medal, Miss P. M. Lambert. 
Medical nursing prize, Miss P. M. Lambert. 
Surgical and orthopaedic nursing prize, Miss 
J. Witter. Other prizes were also presented 
and in addition five certificates were awarded. 
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KENT AND CANTERBURY HOSPITAL 


A nurse could not help wanting to win a 
prize and a patient could not help wanting 
to recover in a hospital with such beautiful 
surroundings as the Kent and Canterbury 
Hospital. The prizegiving held there on 
November 11 was a happy occasion and parents 
and friends joined in the nurses’ joy at having 
successfully completed their training. 

The chairman of the nursing committee 
Miss W. L. B. Tower, M.B.E., J.P., opened 
the meeting by welcoming Dame _ Barrie 
Lambert, Chairman of the Regional Hospital 
Board Nursing Committee who was to present 
the prizes. Miss Tower said that there was 

eat pride taken in the nurse of the Kent and 
Canterbury Hospital by the Nursing Committee 
and encouraged the nurses by saying that “ if 
the whole community were to take a lesson 
from the nursing profession in the matter 
of hours of work, I think it would not be very 
long before it was on the way to getting out 
of the mess it is in now.” 

Matron, Miss M. Sheehan, gave her report 
and was pleased to record a year of progress 
and achievement in the training school. 
Applications for admission were still satis- 
factory, and there were 125 nurses in training 
this year, as against 104 last year. 

Miss Sheehan told the nurses that the true 
estimation of a nurse was judged by the work 
done by her, not only in the amount of theo- 
retical knowledge and practical nursing skill, 


, but in the capacity to understand the needs 


of the patient, to promote trust in her ability. 
Then, and only then can we claim that the 
training has been successful.” 

Dame Barrie presented the following prizes 
to Miss P. L. Haig who won the silver medal ; 
Miss M. E. L. Smith who was awarded the 
Harold Wacher Prize ; Miss J. Harris who 
was presented with the Annie Purchas 
Prize. In speaking to the nurses after she 
had made the presentations Dame Barrie 
laid stress on the importance of keeping the 
British standard of nursing as high as it always 
has been. We were the pioneers of nursing, 
reminded Dame Barrie, and there is still 


' no nurse in the world to touch an English 


trained nurse. A nurse can be highly trained, 
highly efficient, but she has failed in her duty 
as a nurse unless she brings her personality 
into her work, and into the ward. “ To all 
those who are newly qualified ’’, concluded 
Dame Barrie, ‘‘ I wish you every success and 
happiness in whatever branch of nursing you 
may undertake and I wish you all God speed 
wherever you may be.” 


HILLINGDON HOSPITAL 

The prizegiving at Hillingdon Hospital, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex, was held in the familiar 
Surroundings of the nurses’ own lounge. 
The prizes were presented by Mrs. Lovibond, 
O.B.E., Chairman of the Management Com- 
mittee. She said that although many plans 
for the development of the hospital were 
deterred by the outbreak of war, the 
most important part of the hospital, the spirit 
prevailing among the nursing staff, was still 
alive. She was also able to announce the 
good news that two television sets had been 
given to the hospital, one set for the sisters, 
and the other for the nurses. 

Mrs. Lovibond then made the following 
presentations :—Matron’s prize: Miss A. Kane. 
Sister tutor’s prize for the best preliminary 
training school student: Miss J. Corbett. As 
this was the first individual prizegiving that 
Hillingdon Hospital had held, they were very 
Pleased to have offers from people willing 
to give prizes for the nurses. Sir Gilfrid 
Craig had presented a prize to the hospital 
for the best senior nurse, as a tribute to the 
attention he received while a patient from the 
nurses and medical staff. This year the prize 
was won by Miss V. Cave. In addition to 
these personal trophies 113 hospital badges 
and certificates were presented. 


SUPPLEMENT (xxi) 


Above : prizewinners at the Kent and Canterbury Hospital, Canterbury. Seated in the centre of the 

front row from left to right are Miss W. L. B. Tower, M.B.E., J.P., Dame Barrie Lambert, D.B.E., M.B., 

B.S., D.P.H., J.P., Miss M. Sheehan, Matron. Standing on the extreme right is Miss Mowell, Sister 

Tutor, and sitting next to her is Miss Ogle, Senior Sister Tutor, and Miss Montague, Assistant Matron. 

The design inset into the floor is the Kent Invicta horse which is the badge of Kent. Centre, in front, 
is Miss P. L. Haig, the silver medallist 


Above : nurses of Hillingdon Hospital holding their prizes. In the second row left to right are Sister 
Tutor, Sir Gilfrid Craig, J.P., Mrs. Lovibond, J.P., and Matron 


Below : prizewinners at the City Hospital, Belfast. | With them are Miss M. McKee, Matron (extreme 
right); Miss J. Mc Bride (second from right) and Miss E. Rodgers (extreme left), Sister Tutors 
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